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If you want— 

as Shakespeare says:- 
“ good 

digestion 

to wait on appetite. 

and health 

on both” 
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Valet Blades are of 
a quality to uphold 
the high & established 


reputation of the 


“VALET” 


Safety Razor 


The word “ Valet” on razors, strops and blades 
indicates the genuine product of the AutoStrop 
Safety Razor Co. Ltd., London, England. 


The ‘ Valet” AutoStrop is the only 
safety razor that strops itself. It has 
won a reputation the world over. It 
has revolutionised safety razor utility by 
providing a means of automatically 
sharpening the blade in 12 seconds 
without removing it from the frame- 

thus avoiding the bother of blade changing 
and the expense of constant blade renewals 


But it is well to emphasise use with it also bear the 
that the blade is as impor- trade mark “Valet” you 
tant as the razor and the will be sure of having the 
strop as important as the shaving outfit that stands first 
blade. If you use a “* Valet” for efficiency, simplicity, 
AutoStrop and see that economy, and sound well- 
the blade and strop you finished construction, 

Can be obtained at all higi ass deale throughout the World 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., LTD., 61, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON 


——— 
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W. HARBROW, "2" 2uicing Wor, 


Telephone—Hop 746 & 747, 


Telegrams—“ Economical, London.” 





CHURCH, ac dating 220 persons. Con 
structed of timber framework, covered externally 
with galvanised corr ed iron, lined internally 
with match-boardi ed and varnisl 

Price £182, erected complete on purchaser’s 








Design 1079. 
BILLIARD ROOM, 26 ft. by 20 ft., wit 
ih Cr 


nstructed of timber frame- 
work, lined internally with match-boarding 
painted rusticated boarding to external walls, 


and galvanised iron roof with Lantern Light 


Price £110, erected complete upon purchaser's 


verand 





bo 
110 PAGE CATALOGUE of Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Hospitals 


Stables, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rocms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor 
Garages, Skating Rinks, Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 





CHURCH FURNITURE AND JOINERY A SPECIALITY. 
SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. The Largest ACTUAL MANUFACTURER in the Trade. 





One Pair 


proves the economy of 


ay 
Rubber Heels 
An all-round economy it is, too—economy of 
energy, of nerves, of pocket ‘Wood-Milne’ 
Rubber Heels or Tips are always the most 


economical factor in their wearer's outfit | 


© Wood-Milnes’ make every road an easy 
road, keep you trom getting dow n-at-heel, 
help you to feel sprightly all day long. 


A War-Time Necessity 
Su t iin juaht f ‘WW 1-Milne” Rubbe 


im many u 


NO INCREASE IN PRIC 
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PATRONS 





HE patronage of Royalty and the 
nobility of the United Kingdom is 
an honour which is never forgotten in the 


4 Mot 

production of Daimler Motor Carriages. 
Trade . ° ° “ 
—— Materials, design, craftsmanship—nothing but 


the best, irrespective ol price, is embodied in 


a Daimler. 





The Daimler Co., Ltd. 


COVENTRY 


Hila 


DEPOTS: 





I lon Showroom 2 PALL MALL, S.W. 

Dept Store St., Tottenham Court Rd., W.C 
ler H , Para Street 
St. John's R Hove 

Victe Lk > 

\ Park Street 
I Ha Street, Briggate 
Ma 60 Deansgate 
. Mary ] € 
Derby | 1 
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THE QUIVER 


SENSATIONAL GIFT TO GREY. 
HAIRED MEN AND WOMEN: 


——— 


London Specialist’s Amazing Offer to Restore Lost Hair-Colour 
Without Dyes or Stains. 


_ 
te 


SEND TO-DAY FOR A MAGNIFICENT FREE GIFT TO BRING 
BACK YOUTH AND BEAUTY. 
You need no longer be grey-haired.” accepting just the same free gift that is offered to you 


This is the wonderful message of a world-famous to-day. 
specialist to every grey or white-haired reader of 








sé 


THE QUIVER. ‘3 This is what you will receive : 
lo prove his word—to prove to every man and woman 1. A free bottle of “Astol,” the astounding 
that they need not look old any longer— Mr. Edwards, discovery that conquers greyness entirely 
inventor of ** Harlene Hair-Drill,” has decided upon a by natural means. 
colossal free-of-cost distribution of his wonderful new 2. Apacket of “Cremex”" Shampoo Powder, the 
discovery, ‘‘ Astol,” that conquers grey hair. delightful Hair and Scalp Cleanser. 
Every one of the thousands of grey-haired men and 3. Full instructions for use—scientifically 


formulated but perfectly simple to foi 
; 4 ; low —which show you how easy it is to look 
dous free distribution to bring back al! the lost charm young again and recover all your lost 


and attractiveness of a youthful appearance attraction. 
POST THE COUPON 


To everyone who sends the 
deed ot at 7 <2 BELOW TO-DAY FOR 
free sift si iy YOUR FREE GIFT. 


coupon below a supply of 
this marvellous discovery 

You can secure your great 
free gift at once by simply 


women in the country is invited to share in this stupen- 



















** Astol ”’—with full directions 
.s 


for use, will be sent without 

cost and without obligation of 

any kind. 

** Astol” is not a dye or 

stain. It in no way ‘‘paints” sending the coupon below. 
After you have experienced 
the delight of seeing J 
grey hairs beginning to regur 

their former colour and lustre, 


the hair shafts, but stimulates 
in a scientific and 1 
with a tenfold beauty 


manner the flow of natural 
attraction, you can awa 


colouring matter from the 
nls 
obtain further supplies 


cells around the hair root 
** Astol” from any 


until every single hair is once 
at 2s. gd. and 4s. 
S 


again flooded with ‘* life” 
and colour from root to tip. 
bottle; **Cremex™ ° 
» for Is. (sig 


















**Astol” in appearance is a 
colourless fluid. It is easy 








to use, and once you have The vemarkable free gift supply of ** Astol,”’ « fered Powders, 7 direct 
restored the lost hair-colour to all who are gvey-haired, is illustrated above. packets, 2d.) ; or direct, 
its effects are permanent. Tell your grey-haived relatives ov friends of this free, on on 20-20 
Howe ver long \ 1 have ch ndid opp ytunity in THE OUIVER Edwards Harlene 0., 202 
wee prem pore . ne *s Conduit 5 
borne the disadvantages of Lambs - ; 
grey hair, or whatever the cause, Astol speedily London, W.C. Carriage extra on ay 
commences to awaken the natural colouring matter Cheques and P.O.’s should be crossed. 


around the hair root to new life and wonderful activity. POST THIS “GIFT OF = 
NO MORE HARMFUL DYES AND STAINS. YOUTH” COUPON. 


To Edwards’ Harlene Co., : 
20-26 Lamb's Conduit Street, London, WiC. i 





It is because of this that ‘* Astol” has superseded all 
the artificial dyes and stains that had so harmful an 














. Ie 
1 . > uppi 
effect on the hair-growth. Besides, dyes only stain the Dear Sirs. —Dlease send me a free trial supply 
hair that is appearing above the scalp, and as the hair of ** Astol with full directions. I enclose 4 
grows further, the tell-tale grey is quickly seen below stamps for postage to any part of the world. i 
the stain, whereas ‘* Astol” actually restores the original (Foreign stamps accepted.) | 
natural colour from the very growing point of the hair, i 
no matter what that colour may have been originally. It NAME cai ciuniveusd adencnuesasteeeenmnnereenatre ‘| 
restores it, too, with tenfold lustre and beauty, and at | 
the same time helps the hair growth ADDRESS Ba lene : 
Thousands of men and women, ‘‘too-old-at-thirty or 
f rtv, because of premature grey hair and thousands Ae ae pune camecosoqannoeveeere™ | 
more whose hair was quite white, have Been able to aa sa 
: Tue Quiver pr 1916. i 
take years and years from their appearance of age by ane ———= 
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EN| eantiend ‘Digestion a: 


eS The natural cure is special attention to diet ae 
‘Colour es thereby allowing the organs to recuperate, A 


ve The “ALLENBURYS"” Diet is the ideal food for rhs 
a dyspeptics, invalids, and those with impaired beh 
ae digestion, nourishing and invigorating the 


es) 
whole system. MADE IN A MINUTE a bs 





pa’ add boiling water only. a 
tog Send 3d. Stamps 
, fae for large sample. 
tnd 
ti di eS 
soenting _—_— 
ra Of Chemists 
owder, th nites 
— arcos 1/6 and 3/- 
ientifically & % 4 per Tin. 
ple to fol to A] 
it is to look Khe thi 
your fost Pie 1) 28 
COUPON a ALLEN & HANBURYS i Stidaeneee Street, LONDON. : 
DAY FOR 2 ie Feira ses: Sate WAAR WA WAIg: ans feet PENT Aes fete. ean 
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CAN SIT at the PIANO 
and Play tunes TO-DAY 






































upr by 
’s National Music S$ 
y 
Nantes s Nation usic System 
4s 
("7S This is not the impossible task which some people would have you to believe 
, With Naunt music to guide you, the pian s the easiest instrument in the 
S world to play, for “the re is no drudgery, no pra ing tiresome exercises, no 
lit scales, sharps, flats or accidentals, no unexpected or unnecessary difficulty 
whatever 
( Naunton’s National Music System is not a mechanical device nor a vamping 
. method, but a SIMPLE, RAPID and PERFECT System of Musical Nota- 
tion which you can learn to read, pl lay and understand almost instantaneously. 
g You play tunes on your very first lesson. 
W bet others have done quickly and well, y« u also can do with equal speed 
and ease Not one of the 50,000 people who are already playing by this System 
= had a better offer given to him and her than that whi S given to you now 
' ° 
OF = Read carefully through the coupon belov and e the promise con- 
) tained in it. If you then have a desire to ~~ the piano perfectly, send your 
‘ . : turn we will send you our “Special No. 1,” containmg five tunes, which we 
. Sue in judge for yourself the simplicity of our system and the accuracy of our state. 
A and more peor ay will open up the delights of the vast realm of musi to you just a it has done for the 50,000 
lon, V — no are already playing by it. Never in all your life will you have spent a shilling to better purpose. 
a 
al supply 
close 44 SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON. 
P rid. oT MANA NAN Tis . 
ie W ‘ A \ N VS NATIONAL MUSIC SYSTEM, MEMORIAL HALL, Fa NGDON ST., LONDON, E.C 
- =. J ER, esiring to test your syste I ud herewith | " par Soe Shilling, 
an play ‘ . ‘ Special No, 1,”’ it Be, conta five cs, Ww your ctions h 
I ur t lca ‘ e 4 THOROUGH musica y your ¢ e of lustru _ 
DATE 
ee 
—<—<—— 

















With pocket clip, 5/6 


By post, 3d. extra, 


A 
“BLACKBIRD” " 
For the Home 

77) 
A good pen for family use is a boon in the home, especially when so many friends 


are on active service. The “ Blackbird” Fountpen is ideal for this purpose. 
It is so handy—always ready when you want it—and a pleasure to write with. 
The “ Blackbird” has a strong gold nib, well-made holder, and carries a large 
ink supply. It is the finest pen value at 5/-. Get a “ Blackbird” to-day, 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., 
79 and 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 





side E.C. : ia Regent St., 















8 Cheap >< Fe ; gen x 
W., Lonpon; 3 Exchange St., MANCHESTER. 
Made FF pe E. ; oe Supplied 
b e 


id in 


y 
The “Swan” Pen 6 9 all 
People. Points. 
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FOUN FPEN —— J 











































“Real good toffee always did appeal to me— 
that’s why I eat Mackintosh’s now. 


- It’s the one sweet that delights grown-ups,and 
ares —— ‘** its pure deliciousness never fails to captivate 
the children— it’s pure, wholesome and nutritious—cannot pall or satiate. 


AGRINGTOS 


TOFFEE DE LUxe MINT DE LUXE 








: : we . ith 
Just Butter, Sugar, and thick rich Cream blended Just Toffee-de-Luxe cunningly blended wit 
in the “ Mackintosh way.” real English Mitcham Peppermint @ 
Rg q-lb. tin, B/-; 1/4 lb. louse, frum all Confectioner t also in Aj. tins. 
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‘ivate 
tiate. 








THE 





UNADULTERATED 
WHOLEMEAL 


Allinson Wholemeal Bread is 
such a complete food that it 
would be possible to live—and 
upon it alone. On 
See the band 


be well 
Sale everywhere 
on every loal. 


yyy PIs 






| 
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F, Chivers & Co., Ltd., 9 Albany Works, 


at Soap 


CLEANS CARPETS LIKE NEW 


HIVERS’ 













Sample 


receipt 


Penny 
Stamp. 







sent 
on 


of 
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ti a ean 


Are you Suffering ? 
£000 Reward. 





We d or woman who is afflicted 
with Indigestion or other ¢ mplaints to write to 
us lon't want you to send any money 
Simply send us your name and address, We want 


to tell you the g 
covered a posit 
NPS8, ASTHMA, BE 


8 news that we have dis 
for INDIGESTION, BiLiovs 
NCHITIS, NERVES, KIDNEY 











TROUBLE, Heart Diskask, Govr and RHEt 
ep We ca ve it to you. Not by what 
meeay abe ut our discovery, but by letters from 
: aa tT one-time suffering people who have 
on eT in their own homes by means 
bagi h : We want to send you 
® letters from grateful sufferers who 


hav ier ane 
: e had plaints cured Every letter 
address of the writer, and 


five hundred pounds) if 


nar and 


ely genuine We want 
rself that our discovery is a 
mplaint. It will cost you 


alne of our wonderful dis 
y send a free sample t 
tions this paper and their 





Addres ses Id. stamp to cover postage 
THE Mr, rietter to Mr. STEVENSON, MANAGER 

MEDICAL CARBON Co. (Proprietors of the 
Opax Charcos ; 


al Remedies NEWCASTLE CHAM- 
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Nerve Strength 


Weak nerves are the signals 


of a weakened and 


there is no surer or safer way of 


system ; 


setting these matters to rights 


than a short course of Hall's 
Wine. 

After illness, overwork, or in 
convalescence, Hall's Wine is of the 
greatest value, It starts its good 


work at once, restoring the tissues, 
feeding the nerves, improving the 
strengthening di- 
u get the fullest 


circulation, and 
gestion, so that y 
benefit from your food. You feel its 
splendid power in every fibre of 
your being, and realise to the full 
the joy of being alive. 


Shattered Nerves Restored. 

** Hall's Wine has done all you say 
sufferer. ‘* My 
shattered, 


writes a 
completely 


it will,”’ 
nerves were 


but thanks to Hall's Wine I am 
rapidly improving 
Won't you try Hall's Wine to- 


day 


Halls Wine 


The Supreme Restorative 


GUARANTEE B a bottle to-day If, after 
ak ‘ ou feel no real benefit, returp us the 







STEPHEN SMITA & CO, LTD, 
BOW, LONDON 
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B00 8S2 8800 00208208053 CGE08888E0 
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STANWORTHS 


Deg "UMBRELLAS 


THis 


UMBRELLA 


photographed before 
and after repair, is an 
example of what can be 
done in the Stanworth 
workshops. 





THIS 


WRECK 





A complete wreck 
in the first picture, the 
second shows the poor 
*patient’’ atter bein 
repaired and re-covered 
with the famous Stan 
worth **Defiance” 
Silk Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to-day together 
P.O. for S/+, and it will 
re ach you per return t 
post, looking as fresh 
as on the day ye first 
purchased it Po age 
yn Foreign ‘Orders 1/- 
extra 


with 


A post card will bring 
you our Illustrated 
Catalogue of Stanworth 
* Defiance "' Umbre 
and patterns for re 
covering umbrellas from 
2/o upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO., 


Northern Umbrella Works, | 











BLACKBURN. 














HAVE YOU WEAK NERVES 7 ? int ret i hs ho 














lassitude, depression, brain fag, self sciousness, nerve " 
~ art we akness may be positively ‘cured, under gu 
ose 2 stainps; mention allmen me efficient 
THOMAS INCH (Dept. 6), 74 Clarendon ‘Road, Patney, L 
Efed £5 TO £20 WEEKLY. Ladies and gentlemen are 
required at once to learn Advertising busine it home in 
pare time under expert dire n You can qualify for good 
positions and pr fital le home work in short time. Write to-day 


for 


Lo., 


Illustrated Book Dept. Q.R., Page-Davi 


133 Oxford Street 


expla 


London, W. 














v For beautiful designs and 
wearing quality Bucking- 
hamshire lace has attained 
the foremost position, and 


we than the 


HAND MADE noe | ‘ tle le v arie tes 
Send for my book *The 
Romance of Lace maki ng 
post free Mrs. Qr ex 


ARMSTRONG, OLNEY, Bucks. 


























HAVE YOU A DOG? 


i 

Al utmost confidence tl ar 
* one of the best-k wn and 1 t iccesstul D 
Breec -_ i 4 th rs W 1. Gd. & 1/«5 st free for 
74 F BI PROSSER & 70 Ltd ae 

; Hili, BramirvcH AM, Hi tores, B 
Rexal i r ealer 





en means of the epfan in the DOG 
POWD: RS yo an always keey ae ae a 
ondition, healthy he arty, f { 


Diseases and other « f ts, a 
most obje ponates le trouble t 
Th > 
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Put your feet in 
real Scotch Brogues 


Note the ease and footshape oj 
them; D. Norwell & Son have 
studied for 100 years the making of 
these Brogues—every stitch and welt 
is there for comfort and for good hard 
—surprisingly hard 
—wear. 

















Two-Buckle 
**Grampian’”’ 
Brogue for 


And there's a most 
distinctive style 
about Norwell’s 
“Perth” Brogues 
that remains— 
they always look 
“dressy” in any 
weather. 











wear and Lear. 
t 
18/6 oaed 


endid for big girls’ wea 





Remember, a 


The “Hoylake” Sandal. S h 0 e’s j ust as 


















Lady's “Tony” Red J 
Brown Tassel Sandal) strong as its weak- 
est part; Nor- 
well's “ Perth 


Brogues have no 
weakest part—the 
vital points are 
ae gp cun- 
ningly, and every 
stitch betokens 
lengthy wear. 





very t : l i i ° 

wear 16 «x 

me ih es 
| D:rect from Scotland, 

Tho “Cromwell'’ Brogue- 


feo 
pate Norwells cuarantee} perfect 
tion with every trans 
Black orl action—or cheerfully refunc 
‘rious ery penny of your money. 


A | I> Brogue 
’ ' wie wear, t 
‘ fakin itisfa 


D. NORWELL 8 SON 


Perth, 8co' 
Specialists goodewearing 
footwear. 
(Established over 100 years.) 
Foreign Orilers receive speciak 
attention 
— 
i New 
sane ne 22/6 Footw 5 


| durable a 
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F so, you can save your- 
| self all drudgery in cleaning 
and pol shed floors—save all 
ping and kneeling—by using 





sto 
THE NEW TRIANGULAR 


O-Edar Mop 


mpregnated Ready for Use, 5/2 
Cleans as it polishes. Does in 
few minutes every morning 


work that hitherto took an 
r more 
EE TRIAL for one wee 
the price your 


ainable, send to the Manufacturers : 
Chesnall Chemical Co., Ltd., 41-45 Old Street, eo E.c 


0 dar Mop 














| for Spring Cleaning without dust use the 


Bissell 
| ‘Vacuum Sweeper 


_ Sold everywhere Price from 27% 





Feach’s Curlains 


Casement Fabrics, Linens. Retler 
Blinds, Laces, tc. Send fi 





Wing GREAT A VANTAGES IN BUYING Db 
PROM MAKERS ‘ €, e% 
PRAC HS Patent ‘Hems, supe et, 
¢ sew he re Thrifty housewives 


Write for it now. 


s PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, Nottingham 

















for cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


| 
PlatePowde 


Sold everywhere 6¢ 1° 26 & 46. 





| 





DO YOU KNOW 


OF THE IMMENSE VALUE OF 


ELECTRICITY 


CURATIVE “AGENT? 





Poisonous drugging is superseded—that is, the old- 


fashioned way of trying to regain your health 
Electricity, Nature’s own remedy, is the right way, 
the modern and up-to-date way Thousands of 


patients, many of whom had given up hope of ever 
regaining their health, are daily pouring out their 
thanks for the new life, health and streng sth infused 
into their weakened bodies by the “AJAX’ 

Battery. You must learn all about this wonderful 
remedy that succeeds where the old-fashioned 
methods have failed. Electricity repairs the broken- 
down human machinery by pouring a stream of new 


life into the enfeebled organ Debilitated stomachs 
are made to digest and bowels to act Bladder 
trouble is banished, and sluggish livers become a 
thing of the past, the whole nervous system is 
dominated by this irresistible power that imbues it 
with perfect health It gives you back the strength 
you have lost. Write at once for our book, and we 
will give you undeniable and scientific proof that 


many illnesses, and all weaknesses, pains and aches 
cannot resist this supreme remedy. 


we vous YOU FREE 


o decide now to investigate, and drop us a line asking 
for our illustrated 80-fa k that explains to you 
how Electricity, appropriately applied, cures Nervous 
Delility, Weakness, Rheumatism, lL umbago, Sciatica, 
Neuralgia, Stomach, Liver and Bladder trouble, ete. 

It costs you nothing, so write to-day and find out how 
to vegain life's chavm. The kh is immediately sent to 
you, h St free, in a Scaled enveiofe. set ane 


THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 52), 25 Holborn Viaduct, London, ec. | 
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= A Stylish and = 


Econ 
pa Blouse 





DONT WEAR A TRUSS! 


Wy 
Z 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific dis | N 
covery with automatic air cushions that draws N 
p WS 


the broken parts together, anc them as 
you would a broken limb. It hm lutely holds 








firmly and comfortably, and never slij \ 

Always light and cool, and conforms to every N SS QQWincey is the ideal materi 

movement of the body without chafing or S&S \ for Blouse 

hurting. We make it to your measure, and send N “lente wear, Its un 

it to you ona strict guarantee of satisfaction or N eauty of texture, and wide 

money refunded, and we have N AS range of dudes and 

a —_ sig beng rich or px N &§ } ent yurings, are much ap 
emember, we make it to your order—send it NS . preciated by ladies of 


to you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisty 
you, you send it back to us, and we will refund 
your money. That is the way we do business 


\ taste, Then it not 
\ doesn’t shrink in th 








YY 
YY Yip 





AN \ 
always absolutely on the square —and we have SX X wash—it actually im 
sold to thousands of people this way for the ® proves in appe 
past ten years. Kemember, we use no salves, | \ | PE arar 


WS with each wa g 
: : 

ihe colours are ab 

lutely fast too, an 





no harness, no ‘an, no fakes. We just give you a straight business deal at 
a reasonable price. Write at once for our Illustrated Booklet. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 638C Bank Bldgs., Kingsway. London, W.C. | h 
RE cece 





































Lawrie & Smith's Real Scotch 









\ ii wears except : 
S ally well 
\ \ LAWRIE & 
s AY 
LET US SEND  _SMITH’S 
VOU A FREE iN \ Real Scotch 
@PRCIMEN COPY OF THE “STAMP COLLECTOR” ‘ a Wincey 
geataining ever 200 competitive advertisoments from \ is of all British manu- 
all ever the world, and Notes on aie. \\ \ facture, so that y 
WN support home indus 
X ; nd at the same 
N \ . Y \ N et absolute Blouse 
\ \ No. 1002 ‘SY Satish 
\ \ Patterns of this S The price of Real Scotch 
N SN Sh cess Wincey is from 1/- peryd. © 
. PQ FREE. SPREE KWith evry Bose § 
‘ N rdered we send you freea 
it Worked \ 9% rivet paternof the chaning sheng 
” NS instructions for mak ie de ailaes Gahelinn on ' \ 
Like a Charm De ictiee tached sss crenata 
Ss | nas, ! e rocks, et Write to-day for free W ey 
writes a clergyman who 7. poe, We los ee ee of Cotton Volley 
pr terme wy Asthmatic N LAWRIE & SMITH (Dept. F), 
affection for fifty years., “pz Real Scotch Wincey House. Ayr. Scotland. ® 
N S CK . 
At all chemists 4/3 a tin. — SHS . 


































The very lightest and daintiest footwear for ladies is improved in wear, in 
shape, and comfort by Dri-ped—which is absolutely waterproof double- 
wearing, light and flexible. Ordinary Leather lasts only half as long 
as a Dri-ped Sole of the same thickness 


Ris 


THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES 


Cuts down all-the-family's Boot Bill; defies the 
cobbles’ roughness and the pavement's hardness 
in summer or winter, wet weather or fine, besides 
giving the greatest comfort ever a sole-leather gave 


Dri-ped Sole Leather costs a little more, but the 


extra cost is thrice repaid by the double or treble 
P — wear it gives, 
eet iamond Trade " 
Merk as shown above, ean 4 on = a “ ult ; k your repairer to fix 
ere EN S es- mat cart le tr ! 
in purple every few under the heel. Having Throug ‘ fixe nstead of 
inches on each sole; Half Soles gives greater elasticity to the instep, prevent 
without it, the leather's Cracking at the “‘ waist and ensures the ts being water 
@ substitute. tight. It costs a little more, but vorth it 


Get new boots with Dri-ped Soles for en, Women, 
or Children. Have Dri-ped used for all re-soling. 
GET THIS Ask your Repairer or Dealer (or write us direct) for t illustrated B 


‘About the Diamond Sten of Double Wear post free f William Walker 


BOOKLET; & Sons, Ltd., Advt. Dept., County Buildings, Cannon Street, Manchestes 
A 
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1 Scotch 
j- per yd 
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Couldnt Sleep 
or Nerves 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets Cure bad case of Nervous Indigestion. 


















Tablets have really done me a world of good, 
lways speak well of them,” says Mrs. Walker, 
t, Gledhow Road, Leeds. 
case is another instance of the incomparable 
f Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. She suffered intensely 
n months of her illness, in spite of all the many 
arations she t yet when she got Dr. Cassell's Tablets she 
all similarly affected must be who take this 
at remedy. Mrs. Walker continues :—“‘ Some eighteen months 
I got into a vy, weak state, terribly run-down and nervous. 























st it of order, and after food I used to suffer 
tween my shoulders, and wind. Often, too, 
had bad attacks of sick headache. Then I began to suffer with 
my throat. First there was catarrh, and then my throat began to 
1 to | me. It got quite big, and there was a feeling ; 
gh sometl ; gripping it. Keally it was like being 2 eee 
angled, I bly n us; I couldn't sleep for nerves - 
( even re 1 indoors, but had m4 go out and ) hive, Walker, Leste, 
UK a t I} 1 medical advice, of cour se, and t 0k a lot of 
s, wines and so on, to get back my strength, but they were not 
I that I had rheumatism of the throat. 
Then it I got Dr. Cassell’s Tablets, and almost at once I felt an improvement. The swelling in my 
at went down my nerves grew steady. Very soon I was cured, and now feel quite well and strong. 
add that I have since given Ir. Cassell’s Tablets to my little girl Edith, for St. Vitus’ Dance, 
i they | Ave letely cured her, though it was a very severe attack." 
it is the strer ning effect on the nerve centres of the body that gives Dr. Cassell's Tablets their remark- 
acy it 1as this. They build up the vital forces and so enable the body to cure itself. 





Dr. Cassell’ 








F For a | T iy H t 
a aD Dr. Cassell's Tablets are Nutritive, Restorative, Alterative, Anti-Spasmodic, 
ROO aggalesaie ; and of great Therapeutic value in all derangements of the Nerve and Functional 
cnet aus = { Systems in old or young. They are the recognised modern home remedy for :— 
Postage, etc., to Dr Nervous Breakdown Neurasthenia Kidney Disease Wasting Diseases 
ell's | ’ Nerve Paralysis Nervous Debility Indigestion Palpitation 
j BW6r, Chester Spinal Paralysis - Sleeplessness Stomach Disorder Less of Flesh 
+ Koad, Manchester Infantile Paralysis Anemia Mal-nutrition Premature Decay 
' 2% padi e Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers and during the Critical Periods of Life. 
1 by Chemists and Stores in all parts of the world, including leading Chemists in Australia, 
i New Zealand, Canada, Africa, and India 

te Prices: 1/-, 1/3, and 3/-—the 3/. size being the most economical. 
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Get “Jason” this Spring 


Seeing the word “ Jason on a garment ensures all-wool, under a 
guarantee of replacement if the garment should shrink. 

And the brand * Jason” enables you to know the Underwear is British 
made, from pure Australasian wool, by the highest-ckilled British workpeople. 










in all styles, all sizes, for Ladies, Men and 
Children. Infants‘Spure White Wear, medium weight, 

in dainty designs 

** Jason” Jerseys are thoroughly protective and 
comfortable for the Children, and wear splendidly, 
The neave Drap.r can supply your ever) 

Ja 





**New Olympic Brand”’ / 


Ow io Rig ertees hie 


f 
t rer ve D } 
porarily er line t per 
Wise 4 yruar tee ity } .) \ 
| 


uber 
ealer will st ; 
Jason Underwear 
Co., Leicester 
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Test the new i12-tone seif-adjusting 
DANJHILL EARPHONE. 
IT GIVES PERFECT HEARING. 


I t ut obligation to purchase. 
| Part 1 PREI British throughout. 
BD. & 60 Lambert House, 


J. HILL, 
10 Ludgate Hiil, London, Eng 














HOULD surr i beautiful eyes. 
Send 1/ for bo 








A Pan of Praise 
They sing to Fluxite; 

Thougt foemen biaze, 
Their work is done right. 


and advice, to Dept. Q 











LOVELY EYELASHES 
2) CURLASH CREAM, 


Do you 


x ol 














For difficult soldering work, THE BALDWIN MFG. CO., 95 Wigmr 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, ¥: 

F ( UX ( T 3 N.B.— Not a dye but a colourless eyelash food. 
is admitted by experts to be a vital necessity. A NEW CURE Fo : . 
paihe Army, the 2 din all the Industri Astorat is a liquid medicine taken internally. 











It Is recognised as Wie paste Mux that not only pre mptly relieves, checks, and prevents 
attacks, but, if persevered with, removes the 
1 alt othe 
cause of the disease trom the system altogew 
Coors : | sin alm very case, Usua 
With Fluxite y il repair your pots and pans and riosighasees a radical cure in almost €ve nll tress 
er metal artick from the very first dose relief from all the distr 
Of all Ironmongers, i Td., 1/2, oni 24 j btained It is by far the best remee 
know *hronic br ynchitis ad 
The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET snown for Chronic Bronchitis. 8 
contalr i Specia la ‘ Soldering Iron, a veits efficacy. Ast yral is sold in De 
Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, ter . 60 doses Sent post iree 
Price 4/6; Sample t | paid United Kingdom, B/- bottle for trial, 16 post free Don’t suffer any 
iad . er 
Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. Write to L. W. NICHOLL, Pharmaceutica’ © 











27 High Street, Belfast. 
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~ A Warm 


Welcome Home 


—$—— 





PURE 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA 








MAKERS TO H.M. THE KING. 
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HAIR ON THE FACE 


Removed by a painiess method. eer nde ee sent Poe. 








Beauty of face is often d 
ed h anxiety tol t ; : 
pr f blectroly a8 
1} 4 1 
ley r 
! la i y ar ae 
I-very la fr 
ever by a nev tl ar t 4 
‘ of days and the hair The - 
tr t or apphances to \ ) A 
be done the priva y of y 
specially wa we flerer P / 
we can do all that w m 


— herd OBTAIN INFORMATION OF THIS NEW METHOp. 


Co 339 Century House ‘05 Regent Street London, pacts . The Coptiins monica 


remove 

ertiu ial a mem 

Thede: ry ed toy ! ' t pertect nd <8. nding 
Age. } ) 





m | w easily and 
t write to-day? 











WHY PAY SHOP PRICES! 


All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. 


Do you know that practically ALL, Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 
Why not then buy one direct from the workman’s hands in a perfectly 
new condition? I also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING. 
ROOM SUITES SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, &e. 

GES, payable in any way that will suit you. My 
lists contain a very large assortment of most recent designs. 


Packed free. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 


Send post-card to-day for Illustrated Price Lists (POST 


at very LOW PRI 


Prompt despatch. 





Show Rooms: 
62 MOOR ST, 


Carriage Paid. 


FREE). 








CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. 












I 


tablished 
. mei . Special Attention given 


to Export Orders. 
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THE FAMOUS 
DIGESTIVE 
TONIC 


BANISHES 


HEADACHES 
DIZZINESS 
BILIOUSNESS 
CONSTIPATION | 














NDIGESTION 


The 2/9 bo 


MOTHER ~~ 7 


EL’S SYRUP 


le contains three tim womuhast 1/3 











It is because Mother Sx igcl’s Syrup possesses in 


a remarkable degree the power to tone, strengthen 


and regulate the action of the digestive organs | 


the stomach, liver and bowels—that it is still, 


after nearly fifty vears’ testing, the best known | 


and most successful remedy for indigestion, con- 


stipation, biliousness, and the many distressing 


hh] ak 60 
ailments which are traceable to a weak OF 


disordered condition of these important organs 


‘ } h t riv | 
If you suffer from indigestion, and wish to give | 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup a trial, be sure you get 


. 1 wiv ft 
the genuine article—the well-prove 1 remedy for 
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>, -__, er ee 





Free 


HOD 


cturing 











“THE date of 
your birth 
and the datewhen 
you die, keep far- 
ther apart if you 
only drink Vi.” 
Little Miss Vi 
ll Grocers, 
Dealers at 
43d. 


prices 


1, & 1/3. 


“The Food Beverage 
of the People* ’’ 








TIME HAS NO EFFECT oe marks made with 


JOHN BOND’ 
CRYSTAL PALACE” 


ARKING INK 


the Ink 
that grows blacker in the wash 


For ever indelible : 


Used with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred) 
64, and 1s, of ail * 

and Store 


Used in the Royal Households, 


ners, Chemists 





TIME TRIES ALL. 
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FPA 


) MAKE 





























| # Costun and 
ik) r 266. | 
Ki) wea ; ‘on aaalionsh 
i] CLARE'S DRESS 









i “te 
1i\ th STAND COMPANY, 
am Street. 






Road, 





LONDON W. 
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CURATIVE ELECTRIC 
TREATMENT at HOME! 


WONDERFUL INVENTION THAT GIVES 
AMAZING VITALITY AND STRENGTH. 


Are you weak, despondent, lackia im enersy, 
suffering from nervous debility, or Tack of vitalit: 
Then read of the remarkable success of the famous Pulvermacher 


Electrological inventions, which in the privacy of your own home re- 
establish a splendid condition of manly strength and netve vigour 


HEALTH AND SPLENDID FITNESS RECAINEO 
WITHOUT DRUCS OR MEDICINE. 


Thousands of sufferers cure themselves of troubles such as 
Nervous Weakness, | Rheumatism, 








Lack of Vitality, | Sctatica, 
Digestive Disorders | t, 

Indigestion, Constipa- Bad Circulation, 

tion etc.), | dney, , and 
Neuriti er 


iv e 
simply by adopting a short course of treatment with the Pulvermacier 
Electrological appliances. No need to visit any specialist's institate, 

o need to pay continuous fees, no expert aid is necessary. vou 
CAN CURE YOUR- 
SELF, inexpensively and 
permanently at home, by 
wearing one of these appli 
ances. They triumph over 
iliness even when all other 
remedies fail. They super 
sede drugs and medicines, 


















and give what these can 
never provide—splendid 
physical fitness, ro- 
bust energy, and 
every nerve centre 
of the body is 
flooded with 
vitality. 


Tho Pulvermacher Appliances are the only inventiens 
for the Siministration of curative electricity, e=- 
dorsed by over ong loading Doctors and by the 
Official Academy of Medicine o Paris. ; 
Read the remarkably interesting illustrated book which tells you 
ll about your weak condition and the cause of your illness. It 
xplains why you suffer and how you can be cured, 


WE WILL SEND YOU A_COPY GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


We will do more than this. We invite you if you possibly can, 
call, and without any obligation, examine the Pulvermacher 

Appliances and enjoy a special consultation with the Head Super- 

intendent If you cannot call, 

SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON THE FORM BELOW 

ial volume, “A Guide to Health and Strength,” will be 

Every page is of interest. 

Virected to you. 


and the s prec 
forwarded te you 
It contains a great message of healt 


—__-* GUIDE TO HEALTH” FREE—— 
\New Issue jast published) 
COUPON : 


The holder of this Coupon is entitled to a free 
The ae yy 


gratis and post — 
1 personally ¢ 


copy of this book, Simply fill in and post to 
Electrological Institute, 
L. Pulvermacher, Ltd., 17 
56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
Name 
\ 
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on the selvedge of a washing fabric is a 
guarantee of absolute fastness of colour 






the manufacturers being prepared to replace any 
garment made from such fabric if the colour fades— 
) matter what the cause. 






There are ‘Duro’ Cambrics, Piques. Zephyrs, &c.. for 
smart Summer wear. and the well-known “ Duro” 
Nurse for morning dresses. children’s washing suits, &c 






Ladies’ and Children’s made-up garments. as also 
Gentlemen's Oxford, Zephyr and Fancy Shirts, can be 
had bearing the “Duro” tab or label. 





if your Draper or Outfitter cannot supply you, write 
for patterns and the names of retailers to Room 33. 
THE BRITISH TEXTILE SYNDICATE, Waterioo Build 
ings, Piccadilly, Manchester. 





























Better than leather 
yet a quarter the 
price. It looks just like 
leather but wears better. 
Grease, stains and water 
cannot affect it. It wont 
sc! atch, crack or peel. The 
most artistic and the most 
: economical of all furniture 

















Ae Be gt a coverings. Ask your dealer 
Cee OC tema eee = (0 show you samples. 
Rexine Works, Hyde, Near Manchester. ts 
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100 
USE 


ful things 5 
i 


a | coe 
PLASTICINE Fau-de-Cologne 


BRITISH anp BEST. 





HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY ! Ke nsist om having Luce 


, - - ee om JERSEY, SOUTHAMPTON, 
HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, Ltd., and LONDON. 
27 Bathampton, Bath. 
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“So Easy to Use.”’ 
Saves Expense and Worry. 


lt does worry 


ae 
FO, 
, 


the housewife when the curtains are shabby 
and there is no spare money for new ones * Dolly Cream ™ 
will save ali the trouble, tor by its use the curtains can be 
'reshened up to look just like new again 

The process is simple, the result invariably successful, 

and the tinting of a uniform tone 

at i 


Oo ’ 


“"s a 


Sole Makers: EDGE 
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Purity and Security 


All drugs supplied by Boots have to answer 
every known test for purity, or they are rigidly 
rejected. Over a thousand analyses are made 
every month, and the tests imposed are not 
merely those of the British Pharmacopeceia. 
but tests far more stringent than those required 
by the British Pharmacopeceia. As “Truth” 
states in reviewing the business of Boots Pure 
Drug Co., Ltd., “A passion for purity is 
displayed in regard to every article.” 


And though purity is vitally important, freshness is 
almost equally so. Medicine made up of stale drugs 
cannot possibly be of maximum efficiency. You cannot 
even be certain that it is medicinally active. Owing to 
the careful system of checking the supplies at their 555 
Branches it is practically impossible to obtain stale drugs 
at Boots. The stocks at all their establishments are 
periodically tested and any drug showing the least 
sign of deterioration immediately destroyed. 


Your own security depends upon the purity and 
freshness of the drugs you purchase. 


YOU ARE SAFE IN DEALING WITH 








CHIEF ‘LONDON BRANCH: 


182 REGENT STREET, W. 


Over 100 Branches in London Area. 555 Branches in Town and Country. 
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| THE WAR AND CHARITIES 


Dear Readers, 


The strain of the War, mentally and financially, is felt by all of us, but we must 


not let the work of our great Charitable Societies go by default. 


More than ever it is 


necessary that those who can should render assistance to these sorely tried institutions. 
May | earnestly commend to your sympathetic consideration the claims of the 


| charities mentioned in these pages? 
| 
| 


I shall be most pleased to receive and pass on subscriptions for any of them. 


No deductions are made for office expenses. 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
March, 1916. 


Your friend, 


fe Bate 


ae J 





























for Our Brave Soldiers & Sailors 


| CHURCH ARMY 
RECREATION HUTS 


TENTS AND CLUBS: 


Under Fire in Flanders; also in France, Malta, 
Egypt, Salonica, East Africa, Mesopotamia, 
India, and the United Kingdom. 





Will YOU supply one Hut (£300), 
or one Portable Section (£20), 
or Tent (£150)? 


Equipment, £100 per Hut. Week’s 
Working, £5 Abroad, £2 at Home. 


MANY MORE HUTS, etc., 
are URGENTLY NEEDED. 


PRAY HELP US TO SUPPLY THE NEED. 


é Bar s, a/c Church Army,”payable 
a .D., Hon, Chief Secretary, Head- 
yanst Marble Arch, London, W. 







THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, — 4, 


Road, a” 





> 


“2.7 
“ee Hackne 
Be 


*. 
@ 
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Inquiry 
System 

im force for 
prevention of 

me abuse. 


Economically 
Administered. ast 
aw 


Ce 
* 4, 


PLEASE “ 
HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY & R.S.U. 


First President (19441885, LORD SHAFPTESBURY. 

‘“*A great Cheer-up Society for London children, 

an up-to-date live Society, not a mere machine." 
SUPPLIES CLOTHES and BOOTS and GOOD CHEER 

for tens of thousands of poor children, 

ROVIDES Surgical Instruments and Carriages, Home 
Comforts, and Country Holidays for thousands of 
Cripple Children 
| 
| 














AINTAINS through Branches and oo affiliated 
Missions a vast network of Social, Moral, and Religious 
Agencies in the most needy districts of London, 
The Society is almost entirely dependent on voluntary 
Subscriptions. Donations of money and material should 
be sent to the Director 











SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John St., Bedford Row, London, W.C. 


j Bankers: BARCLAY & CO., Fleet Street. 








To 


I should like to be entered 





co ’ 
SOUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


Alison, “The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 








AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to hefp in any way I can. I enclose 
@ penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 
Name - = 
Address susnssusnenUsatesuDetsuneessecetesUSDeEIESEE > 
Age Date of Birthday 
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Tar S OAP 
protects there and — (sj 
everywhere. 


It also Soothes 
and Heals. 


Box oi Three Tablets 
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= BENSON’S 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


at Lowest Cash Prices. 








we . Pt 


BEST VALUE 


J. W. BENSON, Ltd., 62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Oe a > 
Nap a) Pe 
“SSS 


I £10 10s. 


£8. 8s. 






































To Help the Sailors 


about the 
‘boys in blue” are our 
and we could not do 
without our sailors in the Navy and in the 


EVERYONE is thinking “lads in 
khaki,” but the 


first line of defence 


Mercantile Marine. 

The British and Foreign Sailors’ Society 
exists to help sailors all over the world. 

Here is a specimen vear’s work :— 

The Society kept 
literature bags in circulation among ships 


1,689 libraries and 


received and posted 234,234 letters for 


sailors ; 489,538 sailors attended its reading 
rooms ; gave 31,211 free meals, and 15,36 
free beds to shipwrecked and destitute 
sailors; and received £8,870 IQs. in sea- 


men’s wages for safe keeping or for dispatch 
to dependants 
men gained their Board of Trade certificates 
through its Nautical School, to qualify them 
to become officers in the Empire’s 


In addition, some 192 young 


great 


THE QUIVER 


its far-reaching operations by means 


Homes for Seamen, in the mighty ports of 
the world, entailing a large staff of chaplains 


managers, matrons, etc. 


The work of the Society is international 
and funds ar 
urgently needed for the prosecution of its 


and interdenominational, 


efforts during these trying times. 


In Social Service 


THE Women’s Social Work of the Salvation 
Army maintains a network of social e- 


deavour throughout Great Britain 
Ireland, for necessitous women and childr 
70,000 women and children have pass 


through the Homes—in addition to th 


thousands dealt with in shelters and hostels 


—during the thirty-one 
been in progress, and Commissioner Adelé 
Cox, 280 Mare Street, Hackney, NE 


thy 


appealing for increased support for this 





years the work has 
































Mercantile Marine. ‘The Society carries on highly deserving work. 








THE ONLY SATISFACTORY ALTERNATIVE 
TO BREAST MILK FOR YOUR BABY IS 


= eS = ~ 
— et Food 


Packets , 
Fd., L.F.P.S. Glas., etc. (Leeds), writes :—*"* Your Neave's Food fs 
ably, for which we are oe > thaskiadl She was not doing well on 
."—10th September, 1913. 





A NEAVE'’S FOOD 
PRIZE BABY. 
















. ~ ‘ ’ ue 1 
Mrs.Bouiton, pp ne ene k St., Princes Avenue, Liverpool,writes on 17th April, 1914: Our little 
girl was awarded first prize out of a huge number of competitors. The ex- 


amination was most rigidly carried out by four eminent physicians, a1 id 





they were unanimous in their decision as to her splendid physique and 
pertect state of health. One of the Judges said she was ‘bes sutifully per- 
fect wh hisa oer to the value of Neave's Fe od as a builder-up 
he has never had a single day’s illness, and has cut her 
teeth without the Po ate t trouble. 

To induce every Mother to try Neave's Food for her 
own Baby. we will send a sample tin free. if 1}d. stamps 
are enclosed for postage. We will aiso send free @ useful 
Bookiet. ‘‘Hints About Baby.” Every Mother ought to 
have this Booklet, and if a sample is not required the 
Booklet alone will be sent free and post free on re- 
ceipt of a post card mentioning ' The Quiver.” 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., ° <= 
FOR DINGBRIDGE. 5 


Re sure to mention “ The Qu 


healthy babies, 











vo) * 


Sar tonocn 





Eva Norah Boulton. 
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ii] BEAUTY’S GARDEN—THE ROSE. 
. fe O VE asked me where the roses grew ; 
Ce J / Sub deotheaeh bade on > Iulia show 








Qa), 4 Oud tm ering? CAPER. 
wally So wrote Herrick ; and no one knew better 
social than he did the irresistible charm of a clear, 
a healthy complexion—just such a complexion 
— as is attained by regular use of Royal 
d ch Vinolia Cream 
And it was Herrick also who wrote— 
ve * Beauty neglected perisheth apace.” For 
mn t | preserving an exquisite complexion, glowing 
with health and beauty, this delightful 
uM emollient, used daily, has special 
+ WOIk value In cases of redness, rough- 
vr Adelf ness, cuts and abrasions of the 
o kin, its soothing and healing pro- 
NI perties are very beneficial. _ 
. 
for From All Chemists. 
In Tins 1/04 & 1/10. : 
‘ i 
\\ ViNOLIA CO. LIMITED, 
\ LONDON & PARIS. 
amen Dy 





ins 


} es 


PIMARBAES 


RY 211—23 






ROYAL V1 


NOLIA CREAM 





SOAP } 
SUAP is nfidently recom- 
mended to users of the Cream 
0 / niain I} 

J sa the active 
eredients of this 


Preparation, It is specially 


for tender and delicate 





| skins. In boxes of three Tablets 


Price One Shilling. 























Something entirely new—rich, 
plump and juicy, not flabby like 
common Sausages. 

\ delicious combination of the finest bacon, 
plump chickens, and fresh pork—cutely 
seasonec i—m ike them the most wholesome 
ind nourishing sausages yet introduced. 


Unlike ordinary sausages, which shrivel 
ilmost to nothing in the pan, De Fourier 
large in the cooking—one pound giving 
more nutritious food than two pounds 
any other make. 


Bread fried in the nourishing fat in which 


sausages have been cooked will be much 


appreciated by the children and will do 
hem good 


Of all dealers at 1 / 2 per Ib. 


Ourier 
Cambridge Sausages 


Once you try them you will 
never go back to the 
ordinary sausage. 





If your dealer ply you, send his name and 
dress to us, nclose gd. for 4 lb. ; or 1/6 for 
lb. ; or 2/10 for 2 lb. ; or 5/4 for 4 lb., post free. 





Write for De Fourier Booklet of delicious 
recipes, post free. 


THE CUNNINGHAM & DE FOURIER CO., 
Ltd., Glencairn Works, 
West India Dock 
Road, London. 
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DON’T LOOK OLD! 


But restore 
and faded ‘hair 
their — colour 


LOCKYER'’s 


Its quality of deepening 
kreyness to the former 
colour ina few days, thus 
Securing & preserved ap. 
pearance, has enabled 
thousands to retmin their 
position, 
1/6 Sold Everywhere. 1/6 

Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the nator 
colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most peri 
Hair Dressing 

This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the gre 
Hair Specialists, J. Perrgr & Co., Lid., 12 Bedford La 
atories, London, 8.E., and can be obtained direct from the 
by post or from any cheiniste and stores throughout the wor 
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! is lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ens 
a clear complexion spe slightest rash, fa i 
pimples, disfiguring blotches, obstinate eczema, disiypear 






applying SULPHOLINB, whic sh renders the skin spotle 

supple, comfortable. For 42 years it has been the rem 
Eruptions | Psoriasis Eczema | Blotches 
Pimpies | Roughness | Scurf Spots 
Rednees | Rashes | Acne _ Rosea 

Sulpholine is prepared by the great Ski ao Ps 

& Oo., Ltd., 12 Bedford Laboratories 

in bottles at 1/3 and It can be 

by post or from any Chemists aud Store roughout thew 








Quickly removes the effects of Sunscorch. 
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Complete as tllustrated, 


each, Blo (Post Free 


Write for List of 
ELBARD GOODS. 


ELBARD PATENTS CO. 
40 York Rd,, LONDON, N. 

























THE COUNTRY 
OF THE TH 


FUTURE 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Canadian Province for Mined 
Farming, Dairying, Fruit Gres 4 
Ranching, and Poultry Rais 


Total Mineral Production to date over £:100,000,000. 


table 
Estimated stand of merchaa 

damben, 400,000,000,000 feet BM. 
2 hee ee 















I urttculars free of c! ue ec on application we 
British ¢ m House, 1 & 3 Regent 
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IN SEARCH OF A WIFE 


The Quest of Anthony Graeme, Schoolmaster 


By Mrs. GEO. DE HORNE VAIZEY 





the fine line of distinction which exists 
between a pupil and the master of his form; 
while in form itself no captain pacing a 
quarter-deck was more relentless in his 
discipline. At the slightest sign of insub 
ordination the handsome, careless face 
would stiffen into an iron mask; the 
slacker, the careless, the inattentive, had 
no mercy at his hands, but the boy who 
did his best, albeit with poor results, was 
supported by a never failing patience and 
encouragement. 

In conclave together the masters of 
Harton discussed the explanation — of 
Graeme’s powe! 

“He is the most popular man in th 
school, and gets most out of the boys. He’ 
clever, of course, but——” 

“Cleverness doesn’t enter into the ques 
tion. It’s personality that tells Graeme 
has a magnetism—what women call ‘a way 
with him.’ It’s something apart from de 
grees and qualifications. The psychic powet 
which characterises all leaders of men.” 

Psychic fiddlesticks! ” grumbled Ross 
of the lower fifth, a small, wizened-looking 
man who bore a constant grudge against 
Fate. “Psychic fiddlesticks ! oy hi 
handsome face that does it, and the bulk 
of him, towering over them like a 
giant. They don’t realise it themselves, 
but it influences them all the same. Thx 
look upon him as the ideal man. If an 
accident spoiled his good looks, he’d lose 
half his influence at a blow.’ 

‘My dear fellow,” contradicted another, 
personality is more than  skin-deep. It 
Graeme were a humpbacked dwarf he would 
still be a leader of men I wouldn’t mind 
prophesying that in ten vears’ time he will 
have outstripped us all 

The dignified personage who was Head 
of historic Harton wasted no time in dis- 
cussing the secret of Graeme’s power. He 
accepted it as a fact, and as a valuable 
asset in the success of the school which it 
behoved him at all costs to retain, and on 
the afternoon on which this history begins 
he summoned the young man to his study 
to disclose to him important development 
of the near future 

A certain house master had decided to 
retire at the end of the Christmas term, 
eight months from the present date Hy 
wife’s increasing delicacy of health made a 


more bracing neighbourhood  necessar\ 


while a recent legacy from a relative re 


moved the necessity for work He would 
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retire, and his house would consequent! 
itl 

be vacant. It was the Head’s desire nae 
ae HUCT 


certain circumstances, to offer 


Graeme tl 
hou ( 

. 1 ] ’ 7 

Che blood flew to Anth mys face. His 
heart swelled with triumphant joy. Hi 
had heard nothing of the proposed retire- 
ment, and had feared that years must 


elapse before he could achieve the coveted j 











distinction of being the head of a house 


and now, in a moment, the prize was thrust 


into his hands! He paid no heed to tt 

















inferred tipulation What  stipulatic 
could exist to which he would not readil | 
ree in order to rain his yal? 
Under certain conditions,” the Head » 
peated suavely. “You are aware that at ” 
present all the house masters are mz 
men. It is my experience that a wom 
the right kind of woman can be of 
estimabl« service to her husband in tl 
organising and management of a sch 
house, and also that parents prefer tl 
sons to be under the influence of a gentl , 
woman who will take a kindly interest 2 
their welfare I wish to make you the first 
offer of the house, Mr. Graeme, but bef 
doing so you must excuse my asking sor 
questions of a somewhat personal nature 
there -er— any immediate prospect of 3 
marriage with a lady who—er——?” " 
Anthony’s lips gave a quick, express - 
twist. 
I I engage 1, si 
Ah!” 4 Head frowned I am sor 
to hear t I had in ined that 1 a 
. 
probabilit I n of é : 
“7 n { ] sent engaged t u 
married Ant repeated st 
But 
The en f that But,” the dete 
mination it, the wi ! confiden ’ 
dash, brou mile to the Head's | me 
Knowing the popularity and charm of t erin 
young giant before him, he felt assured that 
when he went in search of a wile Me Fy 
could be tte doubt s to his recept 
In all pr bility there \ \ love a 
ilready ot Mal and 1 that his 
pects were ed, Graeme ¥ 1 ¢ nt 
to speak the requisite wo! 
Ouit. seed acyl ‘Tt 
an omissi which, no doubt, can be rei 
made good We will leave the matter 
for ’ t! ix I ths, whe! [ s 
hope to r it inder—er—impre \ 
conditi ' ; tt 
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he passed wife hung like a heavy cloud. Like most 
' Brew men he intended to marry before reaching 
eapt with middle-age, but the nature of his work and 


his entire absorption therein had so far pro- 
tected him from the passing flirtations with 


! which most men amuse themselves before 


id they settle down to matrimony. In term 


time he was absorbed with his school, in 


the 


i re summer holidays he usually accom- 
Head of panied a friend on walking and climbing 

it would expedition, which represented to both the 
interest acme of human enjoyment; at Christmas 
thought he went to an unfashionable Swiss resort, 
elf, t accompanted by the same friend, plus a 
lf serious, selection of younger brothers who worked 
n. H at sports with the exhaustive energy of 

» ul their kind, and were cé nsequently too tired 

to take part in the frolics in the evening. 


‘I am 


to be married. sut—— 


al present engaged ned 
W. Schiege’. 
’ 


not 





Reviewing the past eight years Anthony 
Was astonished to realise how few girls had 
entered into his life, how very little he 
Knew of them as a class. And yet in six 
months’ time one of these almost unknown 
creatures was to be linked to himself in the 
closest and most inexorable of human rela 
tionships! It was a strange and disturbing 
ind his mind dwelt upon it 


more fully, the first easy confidence disap- 


peared, and | certainty was pierced with 
doubt 

Hen et yout finding the girl 

Hlow Wa he t be sure that she was the 
night girl when found? 

he search was complicated by the fact 
that he must be fitted to fill the two 
eparate positio of wife to Anthony 
Graeme, and mistress of a school-house 
) th wouse as well as him 


elf, meet the approval of the boys in addi 
must run the awesome 
inspection! 


| 


derment deepened int 


- > 


depression as he p ndered over the situa 
tion, until suddenly, like a burst of sun- 
ht from between banking clouds, there 
shed upon | brilliant, an irradiating 
piratio 
Philippa Dee 
The blood 1 hed to his race $ he a d 
hand out por kets and truck 
them togetlh« with triumphant delight. 
Stupid ‘ tl t he had been, Wisting time 
n consider ibilities, when Philippa 
as there, wait the ideal person for the 
filling of bot } ts! Dear Phil! Bo i 
Phil! Plucky, spirited, friendly little Phil! 
biow the boy \\ 1 love her! llow he 
yuld love the b ' In imagination Anthony 
Pi 1 see t ted the re irnished 
i-room = ¢ Brewster house, enter- 
differs hes of pupils to tea 
1 talki t t i her brisl humorot 
) \ f all othe \ t they 
td 1 t pp ( di che tat ()} 
( i » do t that the bo We ild aie 
t P Lip} | rit had a clever head 
ow quite a ‘ bie iv 
twent { ‘ | t birthda a 
i { eirl, and | ed ) 
management of a house, Lhevre Wa 


Head 
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Such an idea had never before entered his 
head, but now that it was there it was 
ayreeable enough. He was fond of 
Philippa. She was a nailing good sort, 
She didn’t bore a fellow, as girls had a 
habit of doing She was a charming com 
panion, had her own ideas, and stuck to 
He would feel confidenc: 

Incidentally, also, h 


them like a brick. 
in her judgment. 
liked her looks. Not exac tly pretty, pes 
haps, but she had a way He especially 
rec alle ada habit of dro« ping the head, and 





looking upward through a fringe of dark 
In books the 


heroine invariably curled, but Phil's were 





hes of the 


traight, and not particularly long at that 
Just a dark thick fringe above and below 
the eye, but they were extraordinarily at- 
Whenever Anthony 
recalled P| ilippa it was alwavs with this 


tractive, all the same 
pward lo always with nental picture 
of those dark-fringed eves 
lil ride over this afternoon and proj 
to Phil!’ uid Anthony to himself 


Philippa was the only daughter of an ¢ 


family, and as the 
situated but a fe 


mile fror Harton School, it formed 
ple objective 1 Anthony's bi 

rick lid ifternoons Sometir 
Mi Deer and Philippa were at home 


sometimes they were 


but he was on. sufficient intimate terms 


to dem t¢ eine ( ( nd to! 
himself com table with a pipe and 
book W he by cn ( Phil Was dis 
covered one, Anthony dis ursed to her 
( N oO erns a she vvreed | 
disavreed the case ! ht b but Vv 
untatil erested mpathet 
Sure ! ! t « nt uj ‘ id in tl 
vreat, th ig nbit 

It seemed an omen for good that on ul 

vwcial after Philippa should be ais 
covered seated on the sunny balcony J€ac- 
ing out e drawing n. She wave 
her hand to Anthony as he wheeled 
ae he drive, and by the time‘ 
re ! | ( pote cup id i 
brought el he Was 

nk into t 
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r dark bro hair, 
com e, first dipped 
nd then swept 
int cOppe 
1 ii Mair Ua 
ly low lore ( a , 
‘ ev" burt the est 
ad " enough, na the 
cholding Philippa 
: t time would be rather 
’ an acclamatti ! 
» 
this particular io 
knitted golf coat over 
th which he n 
vere rather brown 
; htfulls well haped 
+ rye 
Philippa mil 
\ I’m waitin t 
And when Anthony 
t \Iy new coat! 
t 1 looking at 
of t t I 
had coat |—J—] 
th else Phil! 
cup on the table and 
1 eager face, “Phil, will 
le ] id been hot 
t ment tared 
» ped ay t he 
t n toc great 0 
\ » T abt T 
r ck to the girl’s check, 
flash of light he 
ned t ht back, nd i 
' Why?” 
t 1 not oiten ked 
é when it is, it 
passionate protesta 
Ant vas too ob essed by the 
tt ’ t e time tor ¢ 
] I ed hi reas . 
| thout d 11S¢ 
e! Brewster’s 
4 i lead ent for me to-day, 
' I Ct me \ house at twenty 
to |} e to wait for 
I Brewste 
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fo omar ar ! ‘ tT h ( ma ed 
men iS The ( 1< 

It va % tat« ( t t 1 quest but 
Antho \"\ I tant! ( scot tha ome 
thine wa I lle pulled himself to- 
ether ma ed ¢ cst 

“So I came to ‘. |’ ! I came at 
mice I wa all t ca 1 | thought of 
ou, and t the I ke it once that 
it would be all eht if vou would ! ec me 
Hil you have me, Ph 

Philippa beat th lhe hands upo the 
tea-tray It w 1 bi tray, and th 
Nose it ive ortl rprisin ly loud 
She likewise sta ed the flo« with her 
trong, brown ‘ Over the tumult hei 
voice cried in t 


She looked it. 


Anthony flinched 


the flash of ( 


sensation 


phvsical hurt lor i moment he felt 
othing but ' ‘ the an answer 
indignation made its elt 

Anegrv? Because I ask you to be m 
vife! It l en } | ed to he t] 

catest h I I | ! 

And it , Wi want 2 wif 
You don’t!” flamed P riously oh f 
want a hou ekcepe | house, a work 
ing partner to help you in your career. 
You have never wanted a wife You would 

ther be without one w, but vou 
prepared to put 1} th one tor the sake 
f your ambiti | te vou rigt 

v that she t th you!’ N 
girl worth her salt would consent to 
married as Lt ¢ lik Oh, INE ol 
would be ready enough, no doubt, but they 
re not the ort t The would b 
i hindrance t he H dare vou 
come to me Antl (,; cme and 1 l¢ 
me bv ch , Bi 

l I'm sorry ! faltere Anthony 

imbly Hi ( cience imitted the 
justice of the ; isation, and left him 
} hed ind d fited | re the ir] 

ttacl She hac expected him to nak 
love! Any girl l ave expected it 
nae the circu t And he had not 
eve aid that | ved he blunder 
idiot that he ha been ! Por dear littl 
Phil! 

I'm sorry,” he repeated. “I’ve made a 
muddle of it, Phil, and beeun at the wrone 







































dear! You know I’m fond of you. ... I’ve 
been fond of vou for vears I'd be good 
to you, Phil! 

Quite suddenly Philippa’s eyes filled with 


¢ 


tears. The passionate indignation melted 





away ; she pressed her lips together and 
clasped her hands upon her lap. For a 
moment she trembled on the verge of a 
breakdown, then rallied herself and broke 
into a feeble laugh. 

“You won't have the chance! 1] wouldn't 
marry you if you were the last man on 





nh 


earth. Oh! I know you're fond of me 
Of course you’re fond of me! I’ve been the 
safety-valve into which you have poured 
your confidences tor vears back. Ll’ ve 
listened for hours while you've prattled 
about your boys, and your schemes, and all 
that vou were going to do when vou had 


a house of your own: and I’ve been bored 
to death, Yes! | have been bored, for | 
wanted sometimes to talk of somethir g cise 
besides boys; but I’ve alwavs listened, I’ve 
always sympathised It would be shameful 


if you were wot fond of me: but when 7 
marry, the man 7 marry 





The grey eves widened. There hone in 
them a light which transfigured the whol 
face Phil was beautiful at tl moment, 
and Anthony realised it and felt throb 


of envy tor p 1 } an 

‘The man you marry What about hin 
Phil? ” 

He will love me!” cried Phil pa 
ately. “With all his heart, with all 
might—more than his very life! And T shal 





love him. I'll give my whole self int 

Care $ nothing that he could ask « ld he 
too great I*}] with him to the corners 
f the earth lll face any danger, an 


privation. 1 don’t ask for riches or positior 


They mean n¢ thing to me. It’s the height 
of your ambition to be head of one of the 
great schools in England. I expect me 
day it will come true, and your wife will 
share in your success: but that’s not the 
success | want If I give myself to a man. 


I ask only one thing in return: but I must 
have plenty of it, the best of it, the real 
whole hearted thir Ii] marry me mal 
who does not love me 

“But I do Jove you, Phil Didn’t I 
I did?” Anthony's blood was fired by thi 


irl’s passionate dec lamation: and what w 

out of reach a umed a greater value In 
his eyes He leant forward on hi eat, 
extending a sunburnt hand across the tabl 


His voice swelled to a deeper note “y 
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Qui ply Philippa put out her hand. 
nd 4 ft warm fi ers closed firm 
round Ant "s own She smiled at him 
her lip twitching in the old, humorous 
curve 

Oh, Anthony, vou are nothing if not 
honest. It’s no use trying to pretend, for 
it’s not it uu to carry it off You are ‘fond 
ot” me, as vou said, but you don’t know what 
love means When you do, you won't go 

WOO] down on a girl all aglow with 

f id nd 7 

; dence ds pride 


s you swooped 
will be pound- 
bs that sound 


right up in your ears, and you will begin 

















to speak, and fall short of breath, and 
ir whole body will be one sickening thud 
ense, and a voice will toll in you 
brain and Y, FS she tay no! ff he say 
‘* and black cloud ll shut out the 
r \ t the very possibility. That 
how feel when you ask the right 
rl! 
But Anthonv’s thoughts were not on him- 
elf. He was staring at Philippa with a 
new intentne Awakenit instinct told 
him that she spoke the truth. He felt a 
devouri cul ty to discover the source 
\ f he stamme 
k ’ nother fe 
tol ! 
| Philippa de 
| } l 
t | Men art 
le } pe nal ex 
' them t« r ( int 
per ‘ el] The r ? 
there e d I am keeping 
Ant k | 
m refu he 
nae” aileee Phil 





ranted t a 
Perhay right Perhaps I am! 
ay I ; 
ere matt love: but it would come 
I swear it 1 come! I'd be so gratelu 
I ¢ ld et that it was throug 
t I'd ed my _ heart 

I< ré } 
P| ced t ] m nd wavec 
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ry me, Phil? I came 


L ° 
» ask you’ "’—y, 003, 














t you 
ul mar>rri¢ 
Practical 
months f 
bly waitin 
traighte 
You'll de 
> mal : | 
eise must | 


enty-fe 
Ant 
at the 
} } 
‘ ui 
e bi 
r ‘ 
(,; 
a ' 


perio 
te' N 
1am 
e fi 


t 


jected his addresse S 


al if blue 


es! Before Christm: Six 
\\ an thought I wa 
| d Anthony 


fiant an 


prob 
1 I with a de 
me, Philippa, but I mean 
1 won't have me, someone 
) on trying till I succeed. 


f success, and [I won't let 
Yt come to all men to fall 
othet 


ve Manv marry for 
I'd 


e should probably 


l OmMmmMoniV well 


fe \\ 


long run than half the 
in love at first sight. Til 
The summer holidays are 
r ive me time t Start 

Wile 

t starit into space, 


For everal minute 
then Philipy i eve came 
ce: she bent forward 
brisk, ] t ton 
¢ ettled | let 
t of wite you ha better 


ing to be 1 matter of 
t consider it from 

review I can’t he the 
) ou to choos i . s 


en point 5 


forget. If you have you 
you might jot down the 
o begin with: Age. Not 
Cc Your own age I 

Pp even a year or two 


Not a day 


above hav ing a 
D 


twenty-five 


who h ] 
oa 


r preference New 
I n vet on better with 
educati 


finished ata hion 


sournemouth, smiled a 
d cried ardent 
ns¢ e about ther That’ 


tockings ther 


leminine weakne ( 
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with you for the sake of ] 


He! work. and <] 


have her own ide: $ cut and dric l 
ll have You'll have no bother a 
She'll run things on her own lines.’ 
Thi WV a counter thrust, and d 
tely designed to he disagreeal 


possible, since, of all 
Anthony ti 


line Ss. 


ambition of run his ho 
a 
' 


Ss own 


with sat 


sfaction at having viven as 


as she received, and proceeded to ticl 


anothet 


va 


item 


looks. Any special requirements in the 
of looks? My advice , a nice, kind fa 

Pr | Anthony affirmed with 
Lil of candour, | am t keen on be 
but, « 1 thougl t might 

et with the boy \ pret 
would u Iquestionabl eld power. 
blonde for choice lair, sweet, persua 

le by love, not fear: that sort of th 
dot kn Ye I tl } the 
I sh » for b 

\ t ty-four M.A., Girt Fa 
weet ‘ ( I don’t grow 
f mut no doubt the re t 


id, sniffir 
HC | earch at or 





mn) time Money, I nose, ( 
ent to r cal lati Ord 
\ privat come would ensure extra luxu! 
for the | ’ 
Anth iked at her beneath frown 
bre 
‘You ‘ ffin m¢ 
rid gE 2 lait I « 
big cri f 1 life nd rst 1 
e personal d, and then jeer under 
disguise lvice. It not kind 
counted oul ( hiy It’s 
like Phil, to 1 a fellow whe 
ced yu most Can't you | 
ind discu things seriously: 
Philippa shook her head. 
No, | t. To It’s no use, I 
pprove. | can’t help you to} 
You e the last man 
mat without | You a 
t even ] 1 o 
t ldn ‘ he « if t thi yin the 


You im ne that 


but vou don’t realise the imtimacy, © 





things, it Was 


Now we come 


- hannines 
rk would make your happ! 


rible, all-pervading intimacy n 
4 | f fife: ¥ 
and how it colours the whole | 
couldn't be happy tied to a won 
: ; , ' f 
whom vou had no love 5 


Philippa preened hers 
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nee And it would 
Yi vuuld think it 
fO LIVE up his am 
. t { the ficht took a1 
ae 
the d yrace 1n look 
t wife, if happine 
, 
make up you 
e satisfied with the 
t he ‘ 
‘ e leg \ 
T 1 the r 
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the ‘ eve 
I ai ‘ ‘ 
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‘What y 


uu Wish oul S o more 
You would have 1 IX I itl to think 
over the positio | I 1 t count 
the cost to himself i tha time it’s 
el lol iNnVOT e ft ( leavour to dé 
for him But ¢ ‘ elt ix months 
race 
Anthon rose fro eat and stood 
towering above x leet three yt 


m now; no « ement, unless by good 
luck I tumble in love But in return you 
must help me You must introduce me to 
possible girls, and give me your advice 
vhen I ask for it, without sneering ot 


putting monster of cold- 


yloode d 


Philiy 


me down as a 
heart! 

pa rose in he turn, and 
looking him 


Her tace broke < ( p e. and quivered 
vetween laughter and t She raised her 
geht hand and waved it the alr ‘Gooc 
ck to Ant ’ cried aloud 


\ ‘ wheels \ { aown the 
e the wor \ntho Ss ears 
lt t h f i ’ arch of a 
ty; ' 
t emed a t that he was 
( 4 uch l It his b ck 
e one rivi who made any 
1 , ] 
ppe t his 1 t But Philippa 
1 bee trie her aid 
Ant | ( ‘ and 
1 himself det t that the world wa 
ill of girls. Now that it pleased him to 
» forth as a hunt t 1 1 go hard if 
ri lid not « ipt ] le 
<Jeo 
pa Dee y st watched him go 
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S' )much has been written and said about 
the | { ol to 


advantages getting womei 
take the places of men workers who are 
fighting the Empire's battles at the various 
fronts, that it is only right and fair that 


thoughtful people should consider what 1s 
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cycle-catriers through busy streets, 











THE WOMAN WHO PAYS 


A Thoughtful Study in National Sacrifice, and the Ultimate Penalty to be Paid for 
Women’s War Work 


By A. C. MARSHALL 


It is estimated that the War has called into the general labour market not fewer than 
two millions of women workers, and that as successive “Derby groups” are 
called up there will be employment for a further quarter of a million women. It is 


Girls ar2 replacing butcher boys, and driving 


splendid that women have been able to rise to the great emergency, but there is a 

side to the question but little considered in the stress of the moment—the price the 

women pay. Mr. A. C. Marshall has visited the chief centres of women’s activity 
throughout the country, and below records his views on this great problem. 


the price that will have to be paid for 


women var work, 


The Cost 
It is an accepted axiom in the big 
little dramas of life that ‘ the woman pa 


In this devastating war, that has now rag 


for more than eighteen months, the gentler 


sex is actually tendering far more that 
proportion to the cost, and 
women as a sex are paying Is not 
shown on any Koll of Honour or casual 
list, though its effect will be stamped uj 
the world long afier the last wound ott 
strife has healed, and the final discord 


away 
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ess effort going to have 
rkers themselves, and, 
next generation? Is there 


se women workers are 


lerful bodies God gave 
ie ultimate purpose oi 
them 


Are they unfitting 
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travelled the double jour between London 


and a provincial city, a daily trip exceeding 
350 miles spread over a period of eleven and 
a quarter hours from home to home, and a 
one when the train was 


greater running 


late, as often occurred. Beginning the day 
by serving a few scattered breakfasts in the 
car, She spent the remainder of the morning 
first at 


on the 


cleaning plate. served 
whilst 


were aliternoon 


Lunch was 
noon and again about 1 
run there 


p.m 
teas—- 
the 


full course 


homeward 


a drawn-out service dependent upon 


whim of passengers—and later a 


them- dinner, the paraphernalia of 
for which had to be cleared and 
ones- packed away before the train 
snfa glided into the terminus. 
| olit Would it not be better 
national economy of assets and 
resources to forgo the railway 
Women Dining- restaurant car altogether in 
Car Attendants war-time rather than endanger 
long the very womanhood of the 
ter little army corps of waitresses 
{ who have come forward to 
occupy gaps in the ranks 
of the calling But, 
granted that this may be 
S ‘ an exceptional instance 
let us consider the woman 
munition worker, 
the largest class ot 
ll war toilers otf 
the gentler sex, 
estimated by some 
authorities to num- 
ber three-quarters 
{a mullion of the 
Women railway porters do men's po wid two millions of 
work, heavy and light. 8 . women who have 
been drawn into 
Later, at the the vortex of the labour market solely 
t he confided that through the strife 
the work for more Only a few weeks ag 1 stood outside a 
t believed she would Birmingham war works and witnessed the 
legs’”’ of a man exodus of the workers as the buzzer blared 
the buffeting in the one o'clock They formed a dense procession 
motion, the thud that bulged its way through a large gateway, 
through tunnels and from the time the first person emerged 
histle, the fumes of until the last pre | eleven minutes 
seating smell of elapsed 
juarters—all these Hlow many people can pass a given point 
her nerves to in eleven minutes I do not profess to know, 
feared she must but of those I saw more than half were girls 





and women Some had bicycles and many 


used tramears, but the bulk of them rushed 
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Women Billpost 


Makeshift Food 


bout the fare obtained the 


womanhood, anj 
when, as uming th ' 
nm time they 
destined to by hapy 
wives and health 
mothers, their dietan 
should have embrac: 
a greater proporti 
of the nitrogen 
foods, something 
provide vegetable salts 
and a liberal sup; 
of homely items | 
the building of stami 
and constitution, 
more than the me 
filling of an emp 
space, 

But we have be- 
come inured by neces 
sity to all the abuses 
of factory life for th 
eirl on the thresh 





‘| g i PAN of womanhood. 
-_ ; uS pass on to t 
j « i f 

3 women, of whom ther 
“ =e iS many agai 
- were as mé agal 

( CURES ISS | Be 
epuenacl we F is girls. Most of ther 


vere married, and iti 





reasonable to assum 
that a large propor 
tion had their men- 
folk with the Colours 
In all probability th 
majority were mothers 
and not a few mothers 
in prospect. They ha 
all forsaken the tie 
ot home to make 
weapons of destru 
tion, and the bulk of them partook ol 
similar food to that obtained by the girls 

I talked with several of the women, ané 
formed the opinion that most of them ha 
breakfasted from cups of tea and bread an 
butter lheir evening meal consisted I- 
variably of some bought dish, and th 
number of so-called ham and beef shops that 
have sprung up in every great munlu 
centre is testimony to the severance of all 
domestic ties with this great class of eee 
whilst, so far as the Sabbath ! 


. 1 
1s ay 


worker ; 
concerned, the commissariat of home 
furnished on this ready-made plan, 
too tired and exhausted 10 


for Uy 


hou ewlle Is 


the cooking of those baked meats that y! 
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to repair waste, but 
Nor is there time for 
me or of the person, 


| rship is In most Instances 


The Extinction of Home Life 
{ t tl woman who pays ? 
s work and shoulders a 
the trenches there 


eral | reakfast every 


crengt 


comparatively few 


| places Moreovet 
t that just as many 
ition, so the main object 
vide nd maintain 


by the womentolk 
the men and still have 
men absent the home 
me; in the great 
life is almost as 


r even the grand 
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are finding the call to work too insistent to 
be disregarded. 

\s for the actual work performed by 
women in munition factories, it isa curious 
fact that in all those photographs in the 
pictorial newspapers which give us an 
insight into the conditions the workers are 
shown in a standing position There ts the 
woman at the lathe finishing off the rough- 
nesses in the cast shell-case, the woman 
soldering fuse sockets, the woman stamping 
out cartridge cases and filling them, and so 
on. Some of the work is undoubtedly 
strenuous, but the majoritv of it is light 
enough, burdensome only in its monotony. 
The whole point is the constant standing, 
and the gentle sex is not built physically to 
bear long, tedious hours in an erect position. 


Waived Restrictions 

It is not many years ago that legislation 
was introduced to provide seats for girl 
assistants in shops, and this physical reason 


was one of the strongest brought forward te 
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standing brings in 1ts 


venous trouble and other physical difficul- 
additional 


ties, yet ot the two 
woman workers the war 
probable that half of 
work—in most cases fot 
in others for twelve hours 


few instances thro 
for the H 


time na 


me O)ftice I 
these the 
who toil from the 
seven in the morning. 
In a northern city I 


the conductress ot 


Woman Bus 


Conductor 
Starting the Engine. 


womanhood, 


train 


them 


hours 


ight 


» waived in 


ugh the long 1 
strictions ¢ 


writer 


which 


irom 


a woman 


has mobilised it 
stand at 


Is 

their 

a day > 
and in 


knows of 


lett 
Roval 
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the 
lengthy 


hours 


girls 


early evening until six o1 


a tramecal 


a mar»rrics 


hand 


\r 


terminus that woman had to collect fares 


the open top deck. 
the 
and 


soaked te 


hung 


She wort 


hands 


dank 


that 


skin 


and her pretty 
matted ‘ 


mittens, but those parts of 


through 


exposed were blue with the wet and ; 


With 


women 


comparatively 
tram 


ld 
lew 


conductors are unive 


throughout the country, and in some 1 


they are 


of them belong to that rare class of w 


that « 
have 


n 


| 


behind 


wae 


ettorts ] 


brave any 


which they 


all 





have sheltered fr 


their lives Is not 


present work 
With 
itdoor work in 


weathers is an 
Nature, and 


such 
rough, oO 





Nature de 


a settlement of her 
with everyone even 
me encration ul 


Women Gasworkers 


Scores of wom 





She must have } 


weather, but the | 


likely to Ie 
an effect upon them for n 


her work had to 


} 






Nall 


round her head 


exceptions 


come drivers of comn 
motor lorries, and many f 
been obliged under 


orders to abandon the 
In one northern towr 
ol women win 
was founded, | 
proved t n 
constitutions mm 


winter blast. In the 


england a sworks 

ing the retorts and fw 

are Women managed 

every hand there ! 

of spirit and of gm 

mination, but the! 
tories of failure 

these fatlu have 

impaired health and ull 
for more tha ye 

half this v r has be 

is only recently that s 

en made to shield 
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ble has to do with the seized oiten at a pers nal and future cost 
women workers, for the that is impossible to estimate 


t nf the factory must inevitably lhe upper and middle class ladies whohaye 

; | the comfort otf come forward so splendidly and joined the 

there have been terrib!l various Voluntary Aid Detachments for 

even worse factors hospital work and for othe voluntary tasks 
women in some of the slave very hard, and their motives are those 
of or deficiency it of true and real patriotism. At the same 

in the factories time it should be remembered that in all 


to | 
ls of el 
l laf pr 
thi vilt 1 
| , iti 
| T r 
t + 
L i 
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than Women Munition Pi 
thei Worker at Coventry. 




























A Brigade of Girl 
Window Cleaners, 


worker, and treble the 
It must be sorrowfully admitted that we 
womanly substance. 

demanded it. At 
killing of 


men by violence in battle, vet not one of us 


ulemn the 


skein of 
have been drawn 
und u The p int, rath r that the 


men ot this country have actually made 


must work and women must weep,” and 


> 


when conside1 women’s contribution to 
the cost of war \ 1ust cast Into the balanc« 
in their favour the tears of bitter a | 


1 l 
r hu bands, ms and 


that have been 

weethearts. h h the broken heart may 

physically | r and n phor, 

the! ire liter 1 hel i y iit “y 

broken hearts t t| in It 1 
kind, a ] ment 
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and in only too many 
cases in shortened 
days. 

Then, again, } 
many women must | 
denied the babies thy 

ish to bear thr 





the loss ol ye ung hus- 
bands ? Is ¢ 
ivy penalty for 
cx to pay fot 
nd in a cou 
hose _ birth-rat 
ne of tl y 
the worl In Gere 


a depleted if not deci- 

ted male popula- 
not to be 
considered in Great 


Britain, where women 


tion are 


cherish = th memory of a fallen hus 


band. 


LooKing Ahead 
And, to look ahead, the 


women 1 be a longer debt than 
ruine to the m line populatio l 
total lonment of home by Ite 


mestic cultut 
the bu of partly or ready cooked { 
which entails the denial of the more whole- 
ome and itritious home prepared plo 
vendel the erief and sorrow at the los 
of loved ones; the absence ol desire al 
for little ones that must U 
w the breaking of home Uc 


1 


impaired health through overwork — 

WOIT\ premature age through workin; 

Mt irroundings with too 2 
Ml | too little 1 h air; the! 

Chaat le ill be out of proporul 

’ le 1 \ i | are 5 

t 1 ! lo | entered a womal > pl 


will 








t will lineer so long as life itself 


No Time for Church 
+ and tl is not the least painful 
ht all this war work, unceasing in it 


- for time and energy, has taken much 


i » the spiritual side of life. What 
has a woman worker who has made 
me for six ys to spare the odd hour 
lic worship on the seventh? In 
r ntres Sunday labour differs but little 
Monday, except in point of 
id, and everywhere the Sabbath, 
f beit Day of Rest in its full 
e Day of Forced Ke- 

7 
| mentarians, economists, public men 
men f every type are ready to extol 
very and courage of the woman war 
r who | rsaken home and all it 
to play a man’s part in this 


nd everv atom of praise 

* { is merited. Nationally, 
it has been the 

in apportioning the 

hen the end does come, 

nen will be found to be 


) be I paid by man 


but few medals, no Rolls of 
r Service Nurses 


4 
no féting and g¢lori 
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her one wee babe in a municipal créche and 
fone a-war working for a dozen hours a day, 
standing nearly all the time, has fought a 
hard fight, made an heroic sacrifice, and given 
something for which mere money will not 
pay. She may not have done it from any 
of the finer and more imaginative motives of 
patriotism, but she has been a heroine all 
the same. 


Save the Women 

And just so long as the war lasts and the 
woman worker reigns supreme in the fac- 
tories at home, every imaginable organised 
effort must be made to save those com- 
paratively frail bodies that in the ordinary 
course are destined to bear the next genera- 
tion. The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has done an enormous amount in 
the provision of huts, canteens and com- 
forts cenerally in many of the centres, but 
funds and helpers are needed the more 
thoroughly to prosecute the work. Under 
the Board of Education and other Govern- 
ment offices efforts are being made to allevi- 
ate the conditions under which women 
work, and in some districts hostels are being 
provided, whilst, where p yssible, educated 
women are being engaged as overlookers 
and work-takers instead of men, and this 
leavening of the classes with a sprinkling of 
cultured workers has produced the most 
striking results. 






















Nor must we forget that with so many 
women earning large wages the drink evil 
will have to be fought still more sternly. 
In some London police courts the percen- 
tage of drunken women is as 9 to 19 of the 
charges, and it is not going too far to state 
that the bulk of the restrictions on the sale 
of drink and the shortening of the licensing 
hours have been brought about mainly to 
protec t 
measures in general are not designed to be 
preventive so much as protective, and there 


women from’ themselves. The 


can be no doubt but what a certain class of 
woman can only find an outlet for unaccus- 
tomed money in the gin palace. There is 
room for constructive, helpful endeavour in 
this particular direction ; I personally have 
seen more drunkenness in some of the pro- 
vincial munition centres among women than 
one could have found in London’s East 
I-nd in its most flagrant times. 


Women and Drink 

Even now, 1 have in mind a strange, 
contrasting picture that presented itself to 
me in Leeds. In one of the outlying dis- 
tricts I saw two war workers being dragged 
along by four policemen, They were young 
women earning, so I was told, six shillings a 
day on an average, and they were as wickedly 
intoxicated as any women it has ever been 
my misfortune to see. 

Barely a hundred yards away, in a row of 
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small dwellings not far from the University 
a lady Welfare worker showed me a neat 
little woman cleaning her windovs. This 
woman was the wife of a soldier and had 
three children. The man was a reservist, 
and shortly before the war through sheer 
mistortune and bad times the couple had 
been forced to sell up practically their 
entire home. At the general mobilisation 
the man went back to his regiment, and the 
wife, in addition to her Separation ailoy 
ance, began to earn. Then by dint of 
wise economy and judicious spending she 
managed, a trifle at a time, first to get out 
of debt, and then to piece together another 
home; and at Christmas, when the soldier 
was at Leeds on leave, it is easy to imagine 
his delight at the curious turn of events 
when the well-kept secret was disclosed to 
him 

It is this very contrast that proves what 
really can be done, and whilst this growing 
class of war worker is still with us let us 
consider precisely how the system is going 
to affect our future when neglected homes 
have to be renewed, the strands of domestic 
ties that have been so ruthlessly severed 
knotted together once more, and when the 
nation’s empty cradles have to be filled 
There is real work here for organised effort 
to restore women to their oid status, lest 
the price the woman pays shall be too heavy 
for her to bear. 


“HE IS NOT HERE!” 


By ALFRED B. COOPER 


“HE is not here!” the angel said, 
“ But risen: wherefore then 
Seek ye the living with the dead?” 
And, though the Lord of Life had bled, 
Thereby to dying men 
Proclaimed this earthly life the Seed 
Of Life Eternal—“ life indeed ! ” 


“He is not here!” 


“He is not here!” O blessed word! 
On mornings such as this 

We hear it in the song of bird, 

The lisp of leaves by breezes stirred, 
And feel it in the kiss 

Of yon warm sun, where erst the night 

Hid all earth’s beauty from our sight. 


Look up on high! 


Across the wind-swept blue 


The sunlit cloudlets of the sky, 


Like bright-wing’d angels, swiftly fly 


To bring the news to you, 


And every blade upspringing saith 
) I ging 


“Where now thy victory, O Death ? 
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A Strange Story 


By BRENDA ELIZABETH SPENDER 


the martyrs of love and 


| the manner of their suffer- 


haps more strange than 


martyrdom of Mary Tre- 
the littie drawing-room of 
villa standing in a sunny 
its instrument a grand 


this manner that it came 


f the Broadway where 
into it, Mrs. Trewale 

l evening just by the 
p—in fact, emerging 

wn paper bag in one fat 

1 Miss Rawse, the music 
w’s thin face flushed 
much as it might have 
xo at a chance encounter 
me John Trewale, who 
ave in Highgate Ceme- 
that she had even ceased 
ining for his dissipated 


t observant, she did not 
but she did appreciate 
sin a flutter, and made 
was wrong. 
actually wrong, as 
only—in a way, you 
comes out in a person 
a terrible thing!” 
ned the elder lady’ 
1€ faintest possible ex 
nee upon her plump 
one of her peculiariti 
always seemed to be 
r emotions lost force 
their way through the 
iplacency of her usual 


Mrs. Trewale,”’ she 

l you’re referring to, 
most mothers would be 
done what she has, 


and, as you might say, no help given from 
home.”’ 

Mary Trewale’s thin face under its little 
flowered bonnet with the stick-up bow like 
a single donkey’s ear, recovered its vanishing 
flush. 

*‘T did all I could, Miss Rawse, and she 
knows it.”’ 

“You haven’t taken my meaning, Mrs. 
Trewale. You’ve been a good mother to 
that girl, and who ought to know if not me, 
and you bringing her to me for her first 
music lessons the very day your second 
gentleman boarder came in! What I 
meant was there’s no one in the family 
musical but Ethel. You’re not yourself.’ 

“That’s exactly what I was saying! 
Ethel isn’t like me and she isn’t like her 
cousins, She’s all by herself, so clever and 
so much the lady.” 

‘Puts her clothes on different, too,” 
said Miss Rawse, peeping into her brown 
bag to make sure the fishmonger had ful- 
filled her order correctly. 

“* Maybe it’s from her poor father, but she 
was so little when he was taken I don’t 
see how she could get very much from him.” 
Mrs. Trewale was silent for a moment, 
musing upon the dark mysteries of heredity, 
and, apparently unhelped by her reflections, 
reverted to her former statement. 

“When anyone’s as clever as Ethel in 
just an ordinary family—in a kind of way— 
it’s a terrible thing. Look at my sister’s 
girls over at Tooting, as ordinary as ordinary, 
marrying nice ordinary young fellows, 
clerks and so on, and settling down where 
she can go and see them for a twopenny 
tram fare, and there’s my Ethel gone half 
over the world playing the piano for Madame 
Sylkieg and getting married over there in 
\ustralia and all! ”’ 

Miss Rawse administered words of com- 
fort. 
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gut she’s coming back to see vou and 
fetch you to go and live with her now, 
directly she’s married, and her new husband 
coming too, and him an _ Honourable! 
Why, it’s like a book! I’m sure it’s likea 
book to me, and I having given her her first 
piano lessons, and him being an Honourable 
and all!” 
“ That’s it. If only he was just an or- 
dinary young man, I wouldn’t feel so 


worried.”’ 


* But you wouldn't like Ethel to marry 
an ordinary young man, and she the girl 
he is?” 

‘“ No, I suppose I wouldn’t.” The mother 


poke doubtfully. ‘‘ Anyhow, he isn’t a 
born Honourable, it’s because he’s a sort of 
Member of Parliament, only bigger, Ethel 
says, but that’s bad enough.” 
“Bad enough! I really haven’t the 
patience to listen to you, Mrs. Trewale! ” 
Since the very distant day when Miss 
Rawse had made planning and contriving 
and sewing late and early to pay for the 
daughter’s lessons glorious with the pre- 
diction that Ethel would some day “‘ astonish 
people,’’ the music teacher had held a very 
special place in Mary Trewale’s regard. The 
merely trifling fact that subsequent teachers 
had been obliged to waste some valuable 
time in eradicating the results of some of 
her most cherished methods of tuition had 
had no effect upon Mrs, Trewale’s estimation 
of her friend. Miss Rawse had first given 
her a glimpse of the golden hope that had 
beautified a dozen struggling years and 
made another five wonderful by its fruition, 
and Miss Rawse had joined in her joy in 
Ethel’s triumphs whole-heartedly and with 
no trace of the jealousy s¢ metimes observable 
in her ordinary relations at Tooting. Yet 
they were “‘ Mrs. Trewale” and ‘ Miss 
Kawse ”’ to each other still in spite of nearly 
twenty years of friendship. She keenly 
desired to tell this other woman the thought 
that troubled her, but found it difficult. 
She opened the little black leather bag she 
always carried in the street and wiped her 
eyes, which somehow had grown a little dim. 
“Ethel is a lady, education and all, and 
she’s my own girl too. She’d never go and 
say to her Ilonourable, ‘Mind you, my 
mother didn’t have much schooling; she 
n't speak French, nor paint, nor play the 
piano, nor do her hair wonderful like I do 
mine,’ it would never cross her mind. 
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She’ll bring him here all unsuspecting 

if I can let the girl answer the door for them 
I will, for the look of the thing, but I'll b 
bound to meet them in the hall, and in a 


minute the Honourable will see just what an 
ordinary sort of old woman I am, and it 
won't be nice for Ethel.” 

““ What won’t be nice for Ethel ?” 

“Why, you know. She ought to have a 
mother like the old vicar’s wife was, a grand 
sort of mother, not like me at all,” 

Miss Rawse looked at her with good- 
natured, stupid eyes and nodded, assimilat- 
ing the remark, Certainly Mrs. Trewale’s 
hair was not done wonderfully, it was thi 
and parted flatly and worn in a very 
coil at the back of her neck. You felt that 
she was a real old lady of the sort that is 
growing rare, and as soon as you saw her 
little bonnet and the black mantle of silk 
or velvet which she wore according to the 
season, suspected her with justice of con- 
venient elastic-sided boots. 

** I do see what you mean, Mrs. Trewale— 
you look as though you’d had to work for 
your living, and not easy work either. 0! 
course you'll be having a new dress and s0 
on. Couldn't you have it made a bit more 
up-to-date ?”’ 

I am doing that, but after all what yc 
put on outside doesn’t help you much. If! 
could just seem like I’d had some educati 
Oh, Miss Rawse ’’—her thin hands in th 
shiny black kid gloves were locked toget 
now in an attitude that was almost prayerful. 
“IT was coming to see you to-night becaus 
I wished to ask you something most particu: 
lar. There’s a month before Ethel and het 
Ilonourable get here ; couldn’t you pt ssibl\ 
teach me to play just one or two things on 








the piano?” 
As much surprise as an_ earthqles 
could have caused her slowly appeared, # 
though coming to the surface from @ great 
depth, upon Miss Rawse’s plump face. 
“Teach you to play the piano at 
time of life, Mrs. Trewale ? I never did ! 
‘‘T know, Miss Rawse, it does sound bike 
I’d gone off my head ; but there you are. hb 
L could play just a tune or two on the _ 
he'd have a better opinion of me altogethe! 
It’s for Ethel’s sake, so she shan't seem» 
much one by herself, I wouldn't like her to 
be ashamed of her mother.” ‘als 
It did not cross Miss Rawse’s mind to 
question the height of the standard of genera! 
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*** Couldn't you possibly teach Drawn you go to a hair- 
me to play just one cr two oc eo dresser and be 
things on the piano?’”’ put into t he 

fashion ?’ 

1d soul into the task of “What, have my hair took down by a 

e prophet. This wa man! Miss Rawse, I don’t think I could 

Cr le’s martyrdom even if the Honourable was to feel he didn't 
1, it seemed t want me to go and live with him and Ethel 

ld consisted of after all on account of it.” 
y on” and piano ‘“T know a lady hairdresser though, quite 
ul of Ethel a nice, homely, little party.” 
lily drawing It ended in the services of the ‘* homely 
lak he had con little party” being requisitioned in order 

( ion, and that to acclimatise Mrs. Trewale’s hair to the 

customer, in her beauties of her new gown, and the smartness 


the widow agreed in a _ well-earned pause during a music 
body else ever had lesson that in her young days a dress had 


by an ability to play two an Honourable might reasonably expect, 
piano, could be persuaded to abandon the prejudices 
pupil over thirty,” she of a life-time, denied her a pocket and a 
yvoung fellow as was train and insisted upon a collar, to het 

had to be amused. Ina_ customer's mind ridiculous, at the back and 
ld mean learning it off like scandalous in front until, almost upon het 
who ever did hear of knees, she obtained the boon of “ a net vest.” 
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Mrs. Trewale confided once to Miss Rawse 


been a dress and 
that was the end 
of it; now it 
meant the right 
sort of shoes, too, 
and your mantles 
looked all wrong 
and you couldn't 
wear it with your 
hair as it was. 
“ITsuppose 
you can’t,”’ Miss 
Rawse agreed, 
creaking solidly 
in her bright, 
tight-fitting gar- 
ments. “You 
neatly always 
have dressed like 
twenty years ago 
and more, and, 
of course, it’s no 
good being done 
up in. bits. lt 
would be like re 
painting the front 
oor and leaving 
the door - posts 
the old colour. 
Now why don’t 





mother-in-law which threatened to result from all these 
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endeavours became so overwhelming that 
the necessity of fitting her mental attributes 
in some sort to her outward appearance grew 
more and more acute. 

Ethel’s grand piano, which half-filled the 
little drawing-room at number seven Wood- 
lands Road, found itself in use to an extent 
that had not been equalled in this last five 
years, for learning “‘ to play just one or two 


** The little grey woman did Ora 


’ Ce 


not falter in her efforts.’ 


ured numberless hours of 
d to be a matter of far 
greater difficulty than Mrs. Trewale had ever 
When mean 
nothing to you and your ear is unreceptive 


things ”’ on it req 
practice and prov 
suspected printed music 
and your hands are stiff, the effort of remem 
beri 


ng a sequence of notes upon the keyboard 
and striking them with a proper appreciation 
of their order and length becomes rathet 
more like Never 
even in the days when her needlework had 
paid for Ethel’s lessons had little Mrs. Trewale 


risen so early and gone to bed so late, 


nothing of the 


mathematics than music. 


and 


the neighbours, who knew 


, 
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pathos of her effort, shared unwilli 
her martyrdom and grew irritable lis 
to the halting notes intended to re] 
Handel's ‘t Largo.’ 


el) 


pilano-tuner, 





ngly in 


tening 


resent 


and seeming more lik 
the impromptu of some unusually depraved 


4 


Sometimes she thought that she remem. 
bered what she called “ a verse of it,” only 


to find at her next lesson that her 
acquired knowledge had d 


Handel’s ideas on 
really been. But 


the matte 


type that does not know h 


them, 
country, clinging grimly to 
almost untenable life of hard 
or callous 
never even crossed their mind 


they can desert. 


her to think of abandoning h 
olution now. Her head migh 
the pieces of stamp-paper 
pencilled on them, 

at last, ina m 
had 


figures 
Miss 
of inspiration, 


Rawse 


newly 
serted 


her or had been formed upon a 
entirely false impression as to what 


r had 


little and tired 
and elderly as she was, Mary Tre- 
wale was an Englishwoman of the 


ow t 


give up, and there are hundreds of 
scattered up and down the 


WOrK 


treatment which it has 


that 


The temperament 


which had brought her through 
truggling and lonely years still 
cheerful and sweet did not allow 


er re- 


ta 
UL dtl 


and her mind be in a whirl, so that 


with 
which 





yment 


stuck to the 
piano-keys, danced before her eyes 


when she was awake and pursued 


her in uneasy dreams when she 
slept, but the little grey woman 
did not falter in her efforts, and 
: somehow before the fateful day 


the Hi mourable 
expect d, 


when 
were to be 
hers had learned to st 


wif 
Wie 


Stilt fingers ol 


through one piece and a few bars of anot 


without the aid of stamp-paper oF 


Kawst fat guiding hand. 


and his new 


thos 





Che liner upon which the Honourable and 


his wife travelling 
Tilbury, but Mrs. Trewal 
meet them there—that would have n 
abandoning some of her preparation 


wert 
did not of 


sme to her little maidservant 


their wek 


expected that she should 


was to come ll« 


er t 
eant 
s for 
, and 


the 


it was not to be ‘ ges 

prove equal to the demands of such &* 
arly in 

occasion. The boat was due in early ! 


morning ; at any time alte 


ten o'clock the 
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ar in Woodlands _ beside him, massi, houldered, witha brown, 


they did not lined face and bl ( ,» watching her half- 
| — sate in a singularly sudden humorously from under shaggy brows. 


1 taxi-cab until late in Nobody ever met John MacFarnham with- 


out being cons s that he was large in 

man, worn by lon every way, and here in this little artless 
Imitted, half-faint with suburban drawing-room with its crowd of 
scarcely dared to eat petty ornaments, all dear to their owner for 


fear of being absent from some reason not necessarily esthetic, he 
ng-room, jumped at eemed even larger than usual, With an 
nd the opening of the — effort, Mrs. Trewale held out a cold hand in 


. { t ul nd, since she had not ereetin’, resist a sudden impulse to drop 








for a whole, long year him a curtsy by remembering that he wasn’t 
wing-room door, and a born Honourable, only a made one. 
Honourable, stopped “I have so looked forward to seeing 


S tood trembling with im Ethel’s mother,’’ he said, but a little of the 
‘ t t s of her little maid’s light had faded from his face at his mother- 


d hall, and yet glad in-law’s frigidity, and Ethel, who had ex- 
te in which, for the pected son-ship to be conferred upon him 

the morning, to look on the spot, looked on in bewilderment. 
lressing in the round “IT am very pleased to make your ac- 
telpiece and make sure quaintance.’’ The widow remembered a 
omewhat that of phrase which had been jostling ‘“‘ Largo’ 
which her dressmake1 in her brain for the last fortnight, and what 
little spontaneity was still left to their 

S tul ‘round from the glass when meeting faded at her tone. 

open—it must be ad To Ethel MacFarnham it seemed, with a 
Et n her haste quite pre- sinking of the heart, that, for the first time 


from carrying out a_ in her life, a return home had fallen flat, that 

d intention of announcing “‘ The _ her trust in her mother’s sweet, old-fashioned 

Mrs. John MacFarnham”’ kindliness and truth had been misplaced. 

1 her daughter, She fancied that the inner change in her 

and gt | bright with love and mother matched the outer, and looking at 
to throw herself her dress, a blue one—dark, it is true, but 

she could not remember her mother in any- 


} } ry litile girl! ”’ said het thing but black—with its puffings and pleat 
with teal in her deep ings and trimmings here and there redolent 
» answered inconse- of the unbridled imagination of a second-rate 


uburban dressmaker, at her soft, grey hair 





Mot learest, it is good to see dragged into a fashionabl shape and su} 
ve him just plemented with a switch that was not too 
well matched, found the tears standing in het 
the TLlonourable eyes again, and now they were not tears ot 
he was, was engaged happin and her hand upon her husband's 
r carry in the trunks, irm began to cling a little desperately. 
l not been available, She had come home to a stranger, and in a 
l another in ordet toppling world John alone was left to her. 
ther have the first This was not the home-coming she had 
quite by them dreamed of thre all her journeyings, of 
at me bright-winged bird which she had drawn a word picture fot 
at the lightest John with such tender pride. Then she 
im chi to saw that the thin f under the fashionable 
hair was thinner than ever, very pale and 
; drawn, and with new lines of weariness about 


t ee a very tall the lips and eye and she put her other arm 
| looked little about her mothe: ken waist. 





* Mothery, a 
You don’t look very fit, dearest !”’ 

Mrs. Trewale could not very well confess 
that a month at the grand piano had worn 
her out. She smiled uneasily. 

“Don’t I, dear? Perhaps this dress 
doesn’t suit me. I’m sure Miss Felkine 
took trouble enough about fitting it.”” She 
caught the Honourable’s eye directed upon 
her face and tried valiantly to give a grander 
tone to the conversation. ‘‘ Not, of course, 
that she isn’t well paid for it, and ought to 
give satisfaction at the money.” 

The last sentence jarred, for its vulgarity 
was so utterly unlike her memory of her 
mother’s meek sweetness, but Ethel forced 
herself to answer, wondering inwardly that 
within five minutes of her return from a year 
of absence they should be talking cl t] ( 

“Tt suits you beautifully only it’s 
different,’’ she said. 

Tea was served in the drawing-room, a 
practice which Mrs. Trewale had never 
much admired but understood to be smart, 
and Ethel, watching her big husband trying 
to accommodate himself to the requirements 
of the situation, had hard work to refrain 
from hysterical laughter, remembering how 
she had told him that the ritual of her return 
home, from the days when she had been a 
girl at a foreign conservatoire, had demanded 
that while she burnt her checks scarlet at 
the kitchen grate making toast, her mother 

hould be busy frying beautiful golden brown 
fillets of fish for a ‘‘ high tea.’’ 

After tea, conversation grew desultory 
and uncomfortable. Neither John nor 
Ethel liked to ask permission for him 
to smoke in the — room, and 
no one was at case. John was struggling 
with a feeling that he nas be obliged 
presently to say something natural and 
inevitably bring the whole artificial hous¢ 
hold tumbling about his ears. Ethel was 
disappointed, sore and disillusioned of her 
dreams of home and mother, and wondering 
whether or no the fault lay in herself. M1 
Trewale was on tenterhooks with 
and nervousn longing for the oppor 
tunity to show off her new accomplishment, 
and at the same time dreading that it would 
come. What talk there was turned upon 
events in Ethel’s Australian tour, 
holding his wife’s hand as they sat side by 
side upon the sofa, turned to her mother. 

“Of course, I’m in love with Ethel’s 


anxiety 


and John 
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re you sure you’re quite well ? 





music, Mrs. Trewale. I want you to come 
out with us and do her housekee ping for] 
o that she shan’t hare 4 to neglect ] 


ner ] 

1 } \ v : 
because she was good enough to marry me 
but, you know, l’m a real Colonial, and I'm 


eternally grateful to you for bringin, g her 1 
a practical housewife, too—it isn’t every 
girl can do both.” 

““ I—I suppose not,” said his mother.in 
law, trembling in every limb now that th 
moment had come. “ Of course, Ethel 
or very nearly ordinary, but I'm 1 musi 
myself.” 

Ethel stared, even John MacFarnham 
eyebrows shot up. 

“I—I didn’t know,” he stammered 
feeling that his tact had been unnecessary 
and with a wonder that Ethel could hay 
described the little mother she loved, 
growing in his heart. “Doy 
play the piano, too ?”’ : 

** Just a little. Ethel hasn’t heard m 
We have had plenty of music without 1 
playing since Ethel was quite a little git 

To Ethel MacFarnham the whole « 
tion wore the semblance of a ridici 
he had known all her life that | 

at musical express 
singing of fam 


strangely, 


dream. 
mother’s attempts 
were confined to the 


hymns in church. A horrible dread that 
the little haggard-faced, bright-eyed wom 
who wore her mother’s features with s 
unfamiliar clothes and hair and sat 
upon the very edge of her chair eage: 


waiting to be asked er cemigebernegnn 





swept over her. J: voice making 
inevitable request Pe Mrs. Trewale \ 
play something came striking through ! 
thoughts, and then her mother was crossing 
the room and seating herself awkwardl 
the piano, and her daughter knew as pl 
as though she had been told that she ' 
mortally afraid. 

As for Mary Trewale herself, her he 


vas beating so hard that it made her har 
tremble and she wanted to wait a mom 
and get back her breath, on ly she was aff 
that the Honourable would sus pect <a 
that that she had forgotten how to p¥ 
the tune begin, 





after all, Where di 
one z it he knew all through ? ou 
looked down at the keys and her heart 
leaped painfully at the fresh realisation °8 
there were no friendly figures on te" 


She struck 4 


paper to guide her now. 
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f mbling fingers and 

tes, then started over 
bar , and kn Wil 
how to go on, at 


and came to a dead 


” 1 


music for you ?” asked 


in the uncomfortabl 

“One can’t alway 
11 ?? 

Het 


! wel ) 
( i b t he 


a cheat. She began 
tween her hands, het 
| * 


over her 
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endearing words and tender, caressing hands, 
but though the little woman's shoulders 
hook with the violence of het tears, no 
ords came, and it was at that juncture 
that the maid ushered in Miss Rawse. 

stood in the doorway 
clad in her Sunday best for the honour of 


The music teacl 


her famous pupil and her Honourable 
husband, and gradually the smile of greeting 


faded from her stupid, kindly face and 
left blank amazement. Ethel looked up at 
her almost wildly, and, unnecessarily enough, 
asked her what was the matter with her 
mother. 

“Tlas she been trying to play ?” Miss 
Rawse asked, coming nearer. 

“Yes, she said she would play to us 
this is John—Miss Rawse, my first teacher 
and my kindest friend, John, dear—and 
then she began to cry, and she won’t speak 


to us 
“I am afraid Mrs. Trewale is unwell.” 

John bowed over Mi Kawse’s fat hand, 

and the music teacher slowly shook her 





“Tt isn’t that, Mr. MacFarnham and 
Ethel. I don’t feel I ought to let it out, and 
yet I don’t see how to help it. She felt she 
wasn’t educated enough for you when you 
married an Honourable, and this last month 
she’s been working hard to make up so you 
wouldn't be ashamed of her, She’s prac- 
tised from morning till night. I never had 
a pupil take to it like it, and she’s worn her- 
self out, but she never has been sure of any- 
thing really, and like as not I dare say 
she got the ‘ Largo’ and ‘ The Reverie’ 
mixed up, and the disappointment was just 
too much for her.” 

In the minds of her listeners, Miss Rawse’s 
slow words created a picture. They seemed 
to see that pathetic martyrdom of love, and 
they looked into each other’s eyes. Then 
they were both beside Mary Trewale, Ethel 
with her arm about her mother’s little 
figure, her fresh check against her mother’s 
wet one 

* Was that it Oh, Mothery, Mothery, 
dear, had you done all that for me ? ” 

The grey head nodded and the clinging 
axrms drew closer, 

% Mothery, dear 
so sweet and dear. 


Iethel was crying too. 

I never knew you were 
I didn’t dream anyone 

could be, but it wasn’t necessary, was it, 

John?” 
MacFarnham 

was very kind. 


; 


answered, and his voice 





er Pr 
> Whe 
i 


pip, 
- See canesevouuaneadan: 
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“Dear Mrs. Trewale, it wasn’t necessary 
at all. My mother took in washing to get 
: . sos — ni eh to what we 

all s ens , alia—for me to go to 

college. She died and I had to do all sorts 
of things to finish what she’d begun by my- 
self. That little photo of you Ethel took 
out with her was just a wee bit like my 
mother, 1 think I’ve loved you ever since 
she ‘told me about you, and showed it 
me. 

Mrs, Trewale was looking up at him by 
now. She turned to Ethel, touching with 
a trembling hand the wonders of the fashion- 
able hair. 

“Do you—do you mean you like my 
hair and all the old way best 2” 

‘It’s ever so smart, of course, but the 
Mother.” 

A flickering smile came to Mary Trewale’s 
lips; then she sighed. 

“TL haven’t felt at all like myself 
she confessed. ‘‘I was like a sort of 
stranger. It’s a real relief to know he had 
a mother just ordinary like me. Maybe 
for her sake, John, you'll forgive me when 
I'm disappointing to you ?” 

“You won’t disappoint me—you're a 
real mother and that’s enough,” said the 
Honourable, and from his great height 
stooped down and kissed his mother-ia 


biW. 


old way was 


” 
’ 























CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


Her Personality and Genius 
By A. C. BENSON, C.V.O,, 
Master of Magdalene College, Cambridge 


This month we celebrate the Centenary of Charlotte Bronte, she having been born 
on April 21, 1816. 


REAT and impassioned as Charlotte tion. She was incredibly shy and _per- 


Bronté’s genius was, the extra-  sistently retiring ; public appearances did 
ary quality of her fame can hardly not weary her—they made her positively 
(plained by it, while her personality, — ill. 


iely tempered and strong with an inner We know very little of the currert 


ngth as it is clearly revealed of her days, which were so simply spent 
been, that even in 
the height of 
her fame she 
did not feel 
herself ex- 
cused from 
actually per- 
forming the 
housework of 
the little dark 
Vicarage. 
Very little is 
recorded of 
her conversa- 
tion, while 
much is fe- 
corded of her 
almost pain- 
fully tense 
silences. In 
her books and 
occasionally 
in her letters 
she spoke out, 
with a fire 
that glows 
and burns. 
But very few 
people could, 
I imagine, 
construct a 


Charlotte ee ie mental pic- 
Bronte. by Th ture ot her 
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look and appearance. Her portraits vary 
trangely, and the one which is probably 
the most faithful of all, that by her 
brother in the National Portrait Gallery, 
is almost painfully homely. We know 
how minute she was, how small and 
birdlike her hands wee, how short-sighted 
she was. But personally, though I am 
familiar with all the known portraits 
of her, I cannot evoke anything like 
a definite visu- 
alisation of her. 

Moreover, in 
character, 
was, under her 
outward sensi- 
tiveness, un- 
flinching, rigid, 
stern in her 
judgments both 
of others and 
of herself. 

What, then, 
is the reason 
that Charlotte 
Bronté attracts 
this peculiar 
sort of worship 
in her ad- 
mirers ? 

In the first 
place, she was 
fortunate 
enough to have 
her memory 
enshrined in a 
very fine bio- 
graphy. Mrs 
Gaskell's great 
book is among 
the best 
graphies in English. It was candid, frank 
to the verge of indiscretion, life-like and 
exact. It depicted without any romantic 
disguise the hard, bare, tragic life of the 


she 


The Main Street, 
nt Haworth. 
NO 


three daughters of the Vicarage, with 
their disgraceful and abandoned brother, 
and their eccentric, formidable, remote 
father. The whole background is finely 


and perceptively sketched, while Charlotte 
Bronté’s letters give an authentic 
to the whole 

In the place, the tale that is 
unfolded goes down to the very depths 
of pathos and tragedy. ‘The brilliant 
and wayward brother, who came to such 


Vi ice 


second 





hideous grief, and crept home shattered 
by self-indulgence, to live a misery and 
a horror to the household; the deatl 
of the elder children, the victims of a 
rough and insanitary school ; the mother’s 
lingering doom, the sudden collapse of 


the brother, the passionate — struggle 
waged against death by Emily, the 


away of Anne, and last 
Charlotte herself 
after her brief 
repose in th 
haven of 
wedded hay i- 
all thes 
sorrows involv 
the story in a 
strange an 
te rrible dignity 
Then, too, I 
think that the 
growing fame 
of Emily, her 
astounding and 
fearless genius, 
the silent mys- 
tery which in- 
volves he 
whole life, lends 
an additiona 
touch of the 
marvellous to 
the whole 
scene. 
Moreover, tlie 
extremely per 
sonal and auto- 
biographical 
nature of Char- 
i lotte’s 
the intens¢ 
atmosphere of life about them, invite 4 
reader to interpret Charlotte’s own lit 
with a certain richness ol imagination. 
Those glowing scenes, so full both + 
high courage and fiery passion, traced with 
so unfaltering a hand, people the silence 
of her life with awe-inspiring areams 
Rarely have the romantic and the realistic 
elements of life been so fused together. As 
1s apt to suspect romance ane 
But in Charlotte 


patient fading 


of all, the 


death of 








ness— 











bor ks 


a rule one 
to weary ol realism : 
Bronté’s books it is difficult to detect 
realism slips mt 

like ‘“ Shirley 
belore the great 


the point at which 
romance. In 


for 


a book 
instance, begun 


556 


———EE 
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BRONTE 

















¢ l took shape 

t finis erief and loneli 
s s not seem so 
tual. It throbs 
life and emo- 
books give a 
. handled, of 
ne, of terrors 
. ly confronted ; 
t to swell the 

and awe 

ie very frailty 
Charlotte, her 
( wav in which 
significance of 

‘ S ts, the despair 

th which she faced the humb- ENG ieee : 
ions With a courage in Gane a, iia rey 


tseems almost out of propor 
t I iteness of the 
s, I am sure, a_ pro- 


feeling of tenderness 


writers to vindicate the honour and 
glory of a deep and mutual love. Before 
a clineing and them love had been a_ gift proudly 

| meekly accepted But 

to step in between Charlotte Bronté raised the idea of love 
cts of life. It is from a mood into a condition. She 
lenth showed how here man and 


chil lesire to spare her tendered and 


unless som woman 


with love, unle: attained a perfect equality, and that 
: thing to support, consok passion was not a thing which necd 


his is the kind of ebb and flow, but which could sustain 


Charlotte Beonté nd permeate life, a true and permanent 
e of her work is _ spiritual relation of equal dignity and 
Shi 1 Robert worth on both sides. Charlotte Bronté 
re than any ot! set all this in a new and surprising light 


and showed, past 
all doubt, that 
love could be en- 
nobled by the free 
consent and co- 
operation of the 
soul. That it was 
not a mere part- 
nership, not a 





é weak vielding to 
delight, but a high 
. ind noble sacra- 
ment which could 


create and inspire 


newness and great- 





ness of life. 
Last of all she 
showed how fame, 


which, as She lk \ 
I so beautifully says 
l€ 








is “Tove di 
lL,’ waswithin 








the reach of the humb- a 
lest hand, and that a i 
crown of glory may 

be won and worn by 

the meekest brow, if / 
only the winner can / 
pursue a lofty and 
noble ideal without 

any thought of gain- | 

ing credit or renown. 


Cherlotte Bronté said 

what she felt and 

thought without shame | 

or disguise. She suf- 

fered acutely over the 

criticisms of her books, , 

but this did not pre- 

vent her from drawing 

another and anothe — 


arrow to the head, and — 


Mrs. Gaskell, 


loosing it from the bow 
with undiminished 
vigour. She has 
proved that the world will listen, admire, 
and adore if only the message is one of 
deepest truth, fiery emotion, and tender 
grace. It opens up a new possibility to 
lonely and ardent souls—the thought that 
no one who has a vital message to deliver 
will be unheeded. Never were great 
books launched upon the world from 
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sharlotte’s Biographer. 





i a more starved and 
limited entourage, If 
the delicate daughter 
of a humble parish 
priest, a girl whose 
most exciting adven- 
ture was a brief stay 
at a Belgian school, 
could make such 
flaming torch out of 
her humble experi- 
ences, then all things 
were possible to a 
brave and lonely 
spirit. 

It is here then that 
we must look for the 
wonderful secret of the 
devotion given to 


— Charlotte Bronté—in 


From @ 


Print. the tragedies of her 
life, her frail body 
her genius, her utter 

truthfulness, her courage, her interpreta- 

tion of love. It is thus that she wins, I 

will not say her renown, for that is alto- 

gether too staid a word, but the passionate 
affection and devotion of those who have 
penetrate d her secret, and have traced het 
faltering steps out of the bleak moorland 
to the glory of her path among the stars. 




















































in the Rue d’Isabelle, 
Charlotte Bronté stayed 











what | 
respected in 


don't ki 
for my 
life ! 


training 
got 


everyth 


levery 


lave 


sed in Jif 


you 


“Yes, I’ve 
respect, HW th 
privileged pet 
am permitte 
together in 
now t nearl 

nt to be 

And het 

! ( ‘ 
both irtec 


1 


mpathising 


ae IRED of it, I 
cried Ireda 
an hysterical ring 
work—tired of sy 
ing others I 
want—I want 
What do 


DORA 


’m tired of everything! 
there 
her voice. ‘ Tired of 
tired of help 
duty. 


Kaine, and was 


Ill 


of doing I 


my 


, 


nt asked the pro- 

at her open eyed. Freda 
ay and tore off her long 
hen she turned to the 


had let off the pent 
months 
bad ! 


VV" 


And I 
to li entirely 
L've missed in 
’ the girl re peat d: ‘‘ but 
ed in life? You 
pital, and now that your 


L think 


are 0 
mpleted you've 
lrreda laughed, 
responsibility 
I'm 


anything. a 


privileged o far that I 
lose my personality al- 
! other people And 
t L discover that all I 
\ Me! 
rose shrilly on the 
looked alarmed, then 
t] meol ( | 


THE 


GIRL WHO COULDN'T BE BAD 


By 


FOWLER MARTIN 


over your Ccxam 
few minute 


Freda 


laughed bitterly 


























ination work with you ina 


s the girl went 





out 

‘ Spe ik all the truth, Matror she sa 

You know perfectly well that 
going to tell that little girl not n 
too seriously ‘Nurse Raine is overwt 4 | 

we all kn how rehable i really is '—I 
can hear you say it! But I spoke the truth 

I'm irv of all th | want to es 
I want to live 1 my youth has 1 
gone, and I’ve not start 

No, you've not i TER 
as she sat earily dow It’s tin 
cid. Your life ha bee cramped \ 
been so bi serving that you've had 
chance to develop. You are nal 

Freda looked surprised and half a 

Chen she faced the Matron over the bar 
table of the ward kitchen. 

“What do you mean ?” she asked. “I 
knew you'd be kind, but I thought y 
would just tell me I am nervous and 0v 
trained—true enough, too, 1 suppos 
part | | Wa dreadtully afraid 
you'd ylilw respected ! 

Th M itrol blue eye twinkled. 

‘You've got an overweenng idea of tl 
respect y re held in, Freda,” she laugh 

It tim u lost me of it, I’mq 
ready t iccept your resi tion this min 
I \ re 1 \ itt l 


tried to laugh 
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to decide,”’ 


anyway, 


the 
Freda we 


said 


present I’ve just 
committee, 


that vou need a rest 


nute if you like, 
\ back gladly any 
hree months If you 


time youl 


committee, oO! 
done it all, I 
then she | 
; won't! Why 
After all, L’'ve done 


stopp 


first, perhaps, I had 
about the work 

ait till you've 
Wworr bout other 
ked her superior 


it is only yourself that 


the Matron cheerily 


e questioned 
Yet | have een 
1 1 think the 

the right o1 I 
suspect it, 


ian she is, ) 


r necessi 

She had plenty 
hree tree mont! 
uity had 


| f het training into 


accumu 





have to, 


and I like 


Way 





WHO COULDN'T BE 





BAD 


being laughed at no mor 


than I like being 


respected ! 


She wandered up to the booking office to 


ee where and when the next train was 
going The midday expr left for London 
in ten minute 

\ good place to start from,”’ she decided, 


and booked single 
That theatre and stayed 
at an hotel, and found it a 


night she did a 
respectable and 
as dull as a hospital ward. 

* What shall I do to-day ? ’’ she wondered, 
as she sat breakfast. 
Having resolutely cut herself off from all her 
in to feel lonely. She 


over her olitary 
friends, she already be 
wanted advics Chen, looking suddenly up, 


her eyes encountered those of an anxious- 
looking woman who, with her small boy, sat 
at the next tabl 
Impulsively to her. 
What would you do,” she 


like me, you 


1¢ p ke 
asked, “if, 


nexpected holiday in 


town 
Do!” exclaimed the other w 


“Why, L should shop | adore 


man, 


and she sighed 
Oh, I don’t want to shop,’ said Fieda 
Chen you « t love it La And | 
m so disappointed ; I rarely get to town, 
ind now just on 3 day up my boy 
nurse is ill And ho can shop with a 


”» 


vigorous child on their hands 


The anxious w looked tragic, but 
Freda only la igh 
It is hard But let me take 
charge of the boy lL like them that size, 
ind I’ve nothing in the world to do 
rhe stranger, of course, protested that she 
could not think f taku advantage of 
uch kindne - vet all the same, an hour 
later Freda and 1 ld were discussing 
the craft on the KR | Pond, as though for 
a lifetime they had |! nted WKensington 
Garden together 
It was not till her pleasant morning was 


over that the girl realised that already she 
was slipping back into her old foolish 
Wa\ 


ynger,”’ she told 
herself me ! 


What 


‘they'll egin re 
shall 


pecting 


Absent-minded he paused before a 
bookstall and turned over a dusty volume 
Poverty she read, “‘is the father of 


most 


crime 


I'll be poor,”’ cris ‘really 








poor for a time. Then perhaps I shall 
touch life!” 

So she went back to her hotel, donned het 
most ancient garments, put a few shillings 
in her purse, and ordered that her othe 
belongings should be stored till she sent for 
them 

Then she went out into the afternoon 
sunshine 

Now, and voluntarily, she was debarred 
even from the humble bus, so resolutely she 
turned her face eastward to find shelter 
for the night. It is a long tramp from the 
West to the land of cheap lodgings. Freda 
was footsore and hungry when she reached 
a likely spot. Then she asked the advice of 
a benevolent-looking policeman 

He eyed her over dubiously, then his face 
cle ired., 

‘We've lots of you journalists knocking 
round, miss, looking for copy,’’ he informed 
her. ‘‘ Well, if you’re wanting that, and 
wanting it ’ot, go to Carter’s shakedowns in 
Oliver Street, not ‘alfa mile away. You'll 
get it there all right 

Freda went 

And that night she proved the policeman’s 

ords that at Carter’s you get copy, and 
** vet it ‘ot 

She decided that her remaining days of 
poverty should be spent in the country 

It’s impossible to live entirely for one- 
elf in a crowded city she argued “ What 
else could L do but tell that poor creature 
in the next bed to mine that she'd only have 
a quarter of the suffering if she treated het 
elf properly Country folk have friends of 
their own to help them ; I shan’t be tempted 
to intertere 

She was otf by seven—Carter’s shake 
downs did not tempt their inmates to linger 

and she enjoyed the sharp fresh morning 
all On she went through the stolid dignity 
f the City, the busy impressionless oute 

labour, till the smug suburbs were 
Phen houses grew scarce and green 
though ever and again 


fields multiplied 


ther cluster of dwellings sprang into being 


though to defy the great monster London 
1 sta ! hand 

It was at one of these that the mongrel 

ned hel 

Collarless he was, and torn, and bruised 

d thin lf anyone owned such a dog, 
| la decided, they would be glad to lose it. 
Nevertheless, he tmed to send it home. 
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But the mongrel had conceived one of those 
dog-loves that no sticks or stones can kill, 
Ite would not leave her, and she smiled to 
see the bliss one kind word gave the little 
creature. ‘It will want food,” thought 
lreda, ‘‘ and it is not mine to feed.” 

Yet the mongrel was fed when she paused 
for her midday meal. 

For a week they tramped the countrysid 
together, Then one sultry noon the woman 
sat down to review the situation. 

She had enjoyed herself, the weather had 
been perfect, the country glorious, the 
cottagers she had met with interesting 
But Freda was dissatisfied. 

* [I'm enjoying myself,”’ she acknowledged 
‘but I'm not getting my own back. Icame 
out to defy the world, and it seems to me 
I’m helping it ! 

Why did 1 bandage that child’s scalded 
foot ?> What did the little thing's sufferings 
matter to me 

“Why did I carry that tramp’s baby up 
the hill 
was if@ my aflfall 

“ Why did L pay—and pay too much—for 
the apples that | had meant to steal ? What 
if the old man who owned the orchard were 
L had not made him so! 


Supposing the mother had fainted 


poor and anxious ? 

She rose up resolutely 

To live with the poor was no way for her 
Of course, she must live with the rich—they 
were happy, prosperous, she could des] 
them without compunction 

Two days later she was a guest at a! 
ultra-fashionable hydro on the coast. It 
had cost her some qualms to waste het 
small capital on the frivolities which were 
y before she could enter with be 


But she had re 


hnecessa 


ing dignity and show 


n her scruples 

‘Now L am wasting on chiffon and lace 
money which L might have spent on flan 
and calico for the poor ! she cri¢ | i 
shall succeed this time.” 





And she got md 
of the mongrel 

It caused her a pang but he was 
shabby for the hydro She would n 
have him killed, though she believed - 
would be the more merciful fate but sh 
eves might haunt her 
and th 


feared his dying 
she simply ran away from lim 
haunted her mstead And 
b 


his living eyes 
she hated the prize Pom she had 


































































THE GIRL WHO COULDN'T BE BAD 


$A” 


rt & 





v oo.’ Orion 
he sighed t . 
t forgotten how Hle shook his head. 
ked hard at frivolity, *“*T soon shall be he said if this life 
lasts ! 
who seemed to Long experience had taught Nurse Raine 
was why they got that silence will draw a shy man’s contidence 


when no words on earth will do so 


ther looking She waited for m 





busy promet l’ve no right to bother you, almost a 
stranger, with my affairs,’’ he continued, ' 
uldenly, ‘‘ I after a pause, “ But you are different from 





rable ! And h the rest—vyou are strong—you could under- 
big pathetic eve tand, and help. Shall | bore you 
f her | { Ilere was. the woman's chanes 


erately 
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‘If L listen first,’”’ she told herself, ‘ it 
is feminine curiosity that makes me do so, 
that is all.” 

But she lied to herself, and perhaps far 
far down she knew it. 

I’d like to hear,” she said gently. 

‘* [’ve run away,”’ said the man miserably, 
‘run away from my possessions, my respon- 
ibilities—but I can’t escape them ! ”’ 

She gazed at him for a moment, then out 
at the white breaking waves. 

“T’ve run away, too,” she sighed, “ run 
away from my responsibilities—my capabili- 
ties. And I, too, can’t escape.’ 

“T knew you would understand, 
cried. ‘‘ Tell me your story first. 

But she shook her head. 

“‘T’d rather listen,’’ she said, and lost 
inother chance 

Then Walter Lester told of his happy 
though lonely life as a City clerk; of his 


ae 


or 


ccession to wealth and estates through the 
death of a distant unknown relative ; of his 
first joy, then boredom, then discovery that 
duties awaited him which he did not know 
how to fulfil. 

“I want to do right by the tenants, I 
really do, Miss Raine,” he finished, ‘* but 
I need help to see what needs doing; it 1s 


ul wrong, I know. Yet whoever [ try to 
lean on fails m« And L need experience 
o! I came away here to escape the very 


memory of it al and here it haunts me.’ 


Freda smiled at him. 

“© Don’t worrs he said, ‘‘ it will all come 
right. I think you have done more already 
than you ki , Now, [ am not unexperi 


enced; begin at the beginning and tell me 


ll about it per] ips L might be able to 


| 
rest net 
And dur t ext two weeks they had 
many walks and talks together. Then came 
the inevitable conclusion—the conclusion 


they had ignored, that the other guests had 
valted for with many a significant look and 


Chie problen und = only 
rembered « 1 othe 
Walter, l the girl one golden even 
ing—it was the evening of the day when he 
had first kissed her—‘* J] think I have only 
one regret in | I failed) my monerel! ”’ 
Hle looked 
L} | " ud a pedigree dog 
L sl l rec] but L hate it,” he added 
im ; 


“So do I,” she agreed. “ The Pom is a 


mere monetary investment. But the mongrel 

it had great brown eyes, Walter, rather like 
yours when you are sad, anda queer yellow 
short coat, and no tail to speak of, and its 


ear was split.” 


Not very prepossessing ! ” laughed the 


man 


“ But it loved me, Walter, and I failed 


7 


my mongrel 


I wonder ! he exclaimed, then he 
paused, and murmuring an excuse, hurried 


away. 
A few minutes later Freda turned to ¢ 


in. She wondered why the man had left 


her. 

Then there was a sudden scuffling, th 
rattle of feet on the sandy path, and a short 
excited bark—and the mongrel had leape 





into her arms, and was licking her face ina 


rapture 


Is it your mongrel ?”’ asked the man, 


following hard after. ‘‘ It has haunted th 
stables for days, so one of the men was 
telling me only this morning. It must hav 
found you out, Freda, dear—and 


”» 


sensible little beggar, too ! 
But Freda was shedding the first tears for 

years on its sandy, stubby coat. 

‘So I shall never come back, Matron 

after all,’’ Nurse Raine explained a 


) 


days late as L told you in my letter. 
you think I am stepping down ?” 
But the Matron shook her head. 

{ 


Your new career is a sacred one, t 


Then she laughed 
‘So you soon tired of the criminal life ¢ 
she aske 


Freda tlushed 


It takes genius to be really bad,” sl 
explained lamely, “ the sort of genius I 
am sure | don’t possess. And Walter net 
me so!” 

Che Matron’s face softened as she ga 
at her 


Mv deat he said, “ if Walter 
you—th you need Walter. You vé 
“nt to ot 

long made yourself a supplement f 


pe pric need that now the pri 








WOMEN’S EMIGRATION 
AFTER THE WAR 


Upheaval and Distress 


An Important Economic Problem 


By AMY B. BARNARD, L.L.A. 


on another page, “ The Woman who Pays,” deals 
the present time. Miss Barnard’s article deals with 


phase in the future. 


urgently needed equality in_ the 


Motherland and the sexes 1S a matter 


properly organised 
said Earl Grey in But there is a 

and women unde 
e at the time: but the question—the 
re difficultic of migration, and 


it doubly true and the coura 


have, we know, of the Empire 
l way posts vacated Our wonderful En 
1 many have entered by the British ra 
In some of these Canada Saskatche 
inds of munition In a minority 
nployed ; clerks and tunity there for ] 
for men at the end good Canadians « 
released from various race 


The Empi 


upheay il and di clear call t thie tl 
red and since of the Motherlat 
hte will nevet ation, language 
f women wage living in the ovet 
by voung widow that are neither m 
mer and ther richly dowered 
i d nurse natural resource 
r the yout diet not only as worl 
b lined to mothers Or 
{ { dl their bit { 
impulse to not in destroyi 
t be 1 build up re 
cated 1 The Empire ha 
for 1 together durn 
of our ma colon I 
d, with place to ovel 
ther heel tion,’’ in accord wit! 
l ith 1th Tl le id 
riou non The war h of 


The Call of the Col 


with an important 


an equally important 


tribution of the two 


ol grave concern for 


the future of the race 


emedy, provided our girls 


forty consider betimes 
mperial question—of 
the faith to venture 


re, move to those parts 


here they are wanted. 


pire he uld be peopled 


but in the west of 
van Alberta) we are 


there is a grand oppor- 


ichers to make 
‘ t} children of the 


onies 


spre ud British civili- 


t rule and righteou 
dominions, countries 
r inhospitable, but 
i of climate and 


them they are wanted 
wives and 
led here, they can 

| pire out there, 
g wo 
of the future 
olubly welded 
ed, the terms 


e yielding 
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ment overseas, but emigration societies are In answering the call of the West, the 
preparing for big movements on the con educated English girl does well to complete 

clusion of peace The British Women's her training in teaching, nursing or farm- | 
emigration Association, Imperial Institute, mg on arrival \ Canadian certificate 

London, W the South African Colonisa- naturally preferred, and there are goo 

tion Society, the Emigration Department — training colleges for those who can afford 
of the Y.W.C.A., the Colonial Intelligence them At Hfoebridge Overseas Training 


League for Educated Women, and other School, Woking, England, a Canadian lad 














ocieties are doing fine work in this respect Initiates students into Canadian life, house- 
Now, indeed, is the time to think and prepare work, fruit and vegetable culture, dai 
for emigration, to save for it, and to obtain and poultry work, Canadian stoves l n 
it least a few months’ training in the meals, sothat they are soon at home on the 
rk contemplated Whatever that may prairie lands; it is unnecessary for 
Ly grit, adaptability good health, and woman to learn ploughing and_ roug ¢ 
capacity for home-making never come farming, as some imagine. In Saskatchewar 
\ knowledge of housework, espe british elementary teachers are urgenth 4 
cially of how cookery and laundry, and needed for prairie schools, and in Ontar t 
ability to fend for herself and others are technical schools want teachers of special I 
big assets to the woman immigrant. But subjects. Our half-trained nurses, whose 
he must adapt herself to new conditions, help has been so welcome during the war 
and not expect a life of ease and pleasure. hould give heed to Canada, and _ finish 
Our overseas dominions desire no slackers, training in a Canadian general hospit E 
and they, too, have suffered from the war. Western Canada badly wants mate W 





nurses. \s to women stenographers, well- 


Where Help is Needed educated secretaries, knowing foreign lan- 





ach has its needs, and the girl who guages and Canadian book-keeping, are 
thinks of emigration can discover these and demand; so are dispensers, qualified 


obtain advice, guidance and protection from Canada, and “ home-helps,” factotums 


the moment she steps into an office of one the homesteads, invaluable to the busy se 
of the societies till she reaches her new wife and mothe Some of the many young 
home, right across Canada or South Africa. widow in Great Britain might conside 5 
Parties of women are escorted by “‘ matrons ”’ starting boarding-houses for women tl! > 
charmn fy women, those Ll have seen large I new Canadian towns, where t 
ind when numbers travel, it is possible to are at present ‘ rooming-houses "al In 
form them into groups, so that a girl has tea-room About /f20 covers the cost + 
congenial companions, and is received at of emigration to British Columbia under 
one of the hostels of the Government, the zgis of the British Women’s Emigrat 
Y.W.C.A., or other association On the Association, which has a Joan fw 
ng cross-countr journey in Canada it educated women emigrant 


usual for the B.W.E.A. to reserve a iu 
car at colonists’ rates, for which the matron Anzac 








ctins a escort does the catering \ Che New Zealand Government has 
mel and womet berths are placed any arranged for parties of women emg! , 
re on the cars, the advantage of thiese during the wat Several women have ! \: 

ement obvious helped by Queen Mary Fund, and writ 


Po educated il-round capable women, to say how elad they are they went out " 
been forging links of ¢ ntact 
1 New Zealand 
men will 


Canada east of the Rockies, where the Che war ha 


clhmate } less severe in winter than at between us and families 1 


Winnipeg, and New Zealand offer great and Australia Many British 
these dominions, knows 





ttractior Vhile South Africa specially now emigrate to = 
ints teachers and nurses As to domesti a welcome awaits them; sweethea 

ervant irls of the right type are every wives and children will follow, once ears 

here in demand, make good = colonists, is. secured Cherefore, during, not apt 

Move Up tally the war is the time for the girl suitable for 

Let us consider our overseas dominion migration to our Australasian domint ' 

In turn as fiel for women emigrants to prepare for it On the outbreak © 
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voung woman, who prepared to teach them housework and 
| nd had kept house for pay ros. a week at commencement. There 
any necdlewomen wa isalsoa plan t ) ist the widows of soldiers 
She passed a Y.W.C.A and sailors by settling them in homesteads, 
d by the name, though for thi t would seem necessary 
1 about emigratioi to hasten the payments of pensions. Each 
preparation she leit foi Government has different arrangements fot 
m settled in a sweet emigrants 

a young) married Queensland allows passages at £3. to 
1 ‘awtully nice to women aged 18 to 35, and up to 45 in the 
to whom she wrot case of widows without children. The 
y ful letter as to a real conditions are made as easy as possible, for 
just the girl for Queensland earnestly wants British people 

bl md ready to to settle in it without delay. 
Victoria take for £3 widows” under 
the mistake of expecting 35 vears of age whose husbands were sailors 
English ways, and or soldiers killed in the war,‘ and with not 
y must work Some more than two children, passage rates 
{ the v ige of six or seven for the latter being £2 and 1, advanced 
\ the current of migra if necessary Widows must show the 
mov gain, the unattached husband’s death certificate and their own 
] been doing domesti birth certificate if over 30 years of age 
first time may fot Pensions are payable everywhere in_ the 
to start life afresh empire In the case of New South Wales, 
Zealand, where domestic the fares for children of widows are £4 
il housework under 12 yea one child under 3 year 
d the passage ire< and /1 de] it on each child. s« 
cheap \ domestic far, Western and South Australia have 
2 16s. to £4 16 made no special offer to widows, and 
bin She hould be assisted passa ge are uspended But it is 
» and healthy, with probable when the war is over great eftorts 
Wages to date are quoted — will be made to migrate young widows with 


families to the lands of promise in the 
I Commonwealth Queensland alone is five 
n the Sunny Isles times the size of Great Britain and Ireland, 


r the B.W-.E.A. with and has but one person to the square 


Y.W.C.A. or G.F.S. in A Golden Opportunity 





r papers being fhe need of healthy, capable British 
tions are n women is great 1\ one writer, “‘ and 
1 1 in house no time should be lost in taking advantage 
Children, are of the opport t for emigration now 
t nh selecting offer Many f these surplus women in 
: climate 1 (Great Britain « { benetit themselves by 
ke a sunnies i free ul healthier life and broader out 
> at the Antip cle look, and should be in a position after a 
f woman suffrage few month steady work to help thore 
| In variou relatives left bel | \ sturdy race 1s 
ul uready ter wanted to peo tl plendid country 
1 ptior t Judging by the letter Ll have seen, the 
pabie lor | tec iri settles down 
t t roOUs ¢ ppily to home-lit 1 Oueensland, where 
1 offer t town and count the wooden bungalow 
tress thi h cotta wit! vil verandas, lhnoleum 


vel f r-coverm nad me furniture are usual 


















































and the climate is so healthy that the 
death-rate is the lowest in the world. 
The British Immigration of 


Australia is keenly alive to the desirability 


League 


of equal settlement of men and women 
from the Motherland, and advocates the 
multiplication of farming colonies, well 


equipped and scientifically guided through- 
out the fertile areas of the Commonwealth. 


British brides of New South Wales 
soldiers will be interested to hear ‘‘ The 


New South Wales Government has reserved 
25,000 acres of wheat-growing lands and 
250,000 acres of irrigation lands for settle- 


, 


ment for soldiers returned from the war.’ 


To South Africa 
The South African 
was formed in 1901 to promote protected 
migration of British women. It has escorted 
6,000, has hostels at Cape Town, Johannes 
burg, Salisbury and Bulawayo, and is in 
touch Fee G.F.S. 
linked across the Union from Cape Town to 
Rhodesia, so that its opinion on openings 
for be consulted. These, 
it appears, in different provinces, 
but there is a steady demand for middle- 
class servants (cook-generals, house-parlour- 
maids, 
will take as many higher-class domestics as 
arrive with good references. Mothers’ helps 


Colonisation Society 


with and lodges 


women should 


vary 


nurse-housemaids). Johannesburg 


and home-helps, with either training or 
experience in the care of children and 
household duties, are wanted. Native 


servants generally do rough housework, 
but parents do not care for them to look 
after their children, especially in Rhodesia ; 
do not get on with 
knowing to tre 


lady-nurse is a treasure. 


and as white servants 
native 


them, a sensibl 


ones, not how it 
School and private teachers are wanted 
all of South Africa. here 


there special committee of 


mM parts Ove! 


is a education 


experts in touch with the educational autho- 


rities out there. When a school vacancy 
occurs, It Interviews candidates and sends 
on copies of references of those selected 
for choice by the school: though some- 
times the Board of Education settles the 
matter. Special facilities in the way of 


reduction of fares and provision ot escort 
are given by the South African Colonisation 
Society. Many women thus sent are settled 


in homes of their own; others have become 


head-mistresse The secretary tells me at 
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the moment of writing seventeen posts are 


poy 


1 


waiting to be filled, Hligh-school teach, 
and teachers — of pecial subjects 
mathemati domestic economy and 
cal culture, are wanted in Cape ( 


There is al 
three years’ 
the ( 


she is paid more than in England 


nurse with 


general { 


with or without 


an opportunity for the h 


M.B. certific; i 


+ 
1 


>} 





There little opening for secret 
but if a girl goes out to friends and 
await a vacancy, well and good. Ad 


g 
South African 


who knows the 
advises an Englishwoman not to go 
Zé I ite the age of $0 


The Society 


medical 


standard of health equal to t 


officer re q ures 


hat of ; 


class life insurance. 

“Out there, the individual counts for s 
much Public opinion is weak, and t! 
woman of good strong character and high 
moral standard is a treasure.” Her 
encouragement to the right sort of woman 


Empire builder. 


The Romance of it all 


This morning,”’ continue 





a woman of 35 or 38 stepped i 
room and said, ‘ I dar iy you remem! 
me [ w —.,’ Yes, I remem 
you.’ 

SI had been a domestic servant ! 
Yorkshire ‘ era to South At 
married a er, and rked up a bus 
ot t t ms. worth /600. She wa 
to ki i there wa ything she 
il | m i 1 declare ratelully ] 
tarted m If vy me tot 
pa mut, L'il do it | hing you™ 

On i t envi secrctal 
beautif \ k in hely the overcr 
wom | nto the big lominions overs 
where nly knew it, they are ear! 
need 1 ill be more than 
i t \\ effect of the i 
becom parent, 

In putt forth the ggestions 
tatil \ | cit nad \ - 
th m of migration has scarcely 2 
L peey but it is there—the great 
ve known lands, the vey4s 
unt } t} new acquaintan o 
{ knowled fresh exper 
nad to t { womel lw re 
many ! happy mar bel 
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CHAPTER VIII It was not unusual for the brother and 
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sister to sit up like this, till any hour, after 


then guests had gone; and Sylvia collected 
nd not long a bundle of cushions, placed them on the 


e town for floor and sat on them, with her feet towards 
idve, Sylvia and the fire. For both of them the week was 
the bi tudio usually too busy for them to indulge that 


their Friday companionship, sometimes full of talk, 


leparted Che sometimes consisting of those dropped: words 
those and long silences, on which intimacy lives; 

t the and they both en] ved, above all hours in 

plat and the week, a time like this, even though it 

e an al fresco robbed them of needed sleep. There was 
d between them that bond which can scarcely 

5 exist between husband and wife, since it 

| t f most necessarily implies the close consan 
r inity of brother and sister, and postulates 

certain sort of essential community of 

1 ature, founded t on tastes, nor even on 


affection, but n the fact that the same 


h blood beats in the twe Here an intense 
( ‘ atrection, to sirony b« evel demon 
ative, fortitied it, and both brother and 
eve | ter talked to each other as if they were 
peaking to me psychically independent 

( | ece ot them elve 
i 1 ed Svivia had othu appare ntly to add on 
the subject of Michael’s maturity. Instead 


he shifted her head, which was not quite 





rh is had comfortable 
ering, ! ‘Stuff a cushion under my head, Her 
mann, she uid “Thanks; now I'm 
completely comfortable, you will be relieved i 
t to hear.” 
Hermann gazed at the fire in silence 


Phat a weight off my mind, he said 

) | About Michael now He's been suppressed 
l! his life, vou know, and instead of being 

} warfed he has just gone on growing in- 

he ) ide, Good graci I wish somebody would 


What a 


two, 
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lot there would be when I took the cork out demonstration allowed. Had there not bee 
again We dis ipate too much, Sylvia, the difference of sex which severed them shy 
both vou and | could never have yot the sense of seseeiaaei 
She gave a little grunt, which, trom his that this physical contact gave her: hed 
knowledge of her inarticulate eXpressions, there not been het sisterhood to chaperon 
he tooketo mean dissent ner, to pe ak, she could never Mien ts 
I Ippose you mean we don't,” he re oO at ease with a man. The two mes 
arked lover-like, without the physical apexes and 
Yes How much one dissipates is det limitatio that physical love must alv: 
mined for one just as is the shape of you bring with it lhe complement of sex that 
ose or the colour of your eyes By th brought them so close annihilated the v 
way, I fell madly in love with that cousin existence of sex. rhey loved as only } 
f Michac who came with him to-night brother ! sister really can love, without 
He’s the most ttractive creature I evet trouble 


iW in my I¢ Of course, he's too * it eems to me Svivia.” he said, “tl 


beautiful no b ought to be as beautiful vou ought to like Michael a little more 
t it a little | » 
You flirted th him,” remarked Het “i9 no use saying what I ought to do. | 
mann Mike will probably murder him she id Phe idea of what I ‘ought’ 
the wav ] doesn't come in. 1 like him just as much 
Svivia moved her feet a little farther as I like him, neither more nor less.” | 
from the blaze “What's the trouble, Sylvia? 


Funny e asked Just what I’ve been trying to tell 


| intl ] d knew that he n a \ you 
ccupied with exactly the ime question j Be more concrete, then. You're defi 
hi enou whi you sing. 

No, not funny at all,” he said Quite She sighed and gave a little melanchol 
erious 1) t to talk yout Ht Or lau 


d Michael, too, for tt 


No, | don ant to, but ve got to, matter, a most entirely ourselves when we 


a) os 
o 
ee 


he said “Aunt Barbara we became are at romu \Vhen Michael plays t 


“La 


Barbara an hour or tw me | mv soul at him. Whik 


o, and she a deat Aunt Barbara sh: nd | eC | music, if vou understar 
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“She shifted round so as to face her 
in 


front of the 
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is nothing more certain than that Michael 
would 

‘L am sure he would. But by so doing 
he would certainly quarrel irrevocably with 
his peopl Even Aunt Barbara, who, 
after all, is very liberal-minded, sees 
that. They can none of them, not even 
she, who are born to a certain tradition 
imagine that there are other traditions quite 
as stiff-necked. Michael, it is true, was 
born to one tradition, but he has got the 
other, as he has shown very clearly by re- 
fusing to disobey it. He will certainly, as 
you say, insist on my endorsing the resolu 
tion he has made for himself. What it 
comes to is this, that I can’t marry him 
without his father’s complete consent to all 
that I have told you. I can’t have my 
careel disregarded, covered up with awk- 
alluded to as a painful 
subject; and, as [I say, even Aunt Barbara 


seemed to take it for granted that if [ be 


ward silences, 


came Lady Comber I should cease to be 
Miss Falbe. Well, there she’s wrong, my 
dear; I shall continue to be Miss Falbe 
whether I’m Lady Comber, or Lady Ash 
bridge, or the Duchess of anything you 
please And—here the difficulty really 
comes in—they must all see how right I am. 
Difficulty, did I say? It’s more like an im- 
possibility.” 

Hermann threw the end of his cigarette 
into the ashes of the dying fire. 

“Tt’s clear, then,’ he said, ‘‘you hav 
made up your mind not to marry him 

She shook her head 

‘Oh, Hermann, you fail me,” she aid. 
‘If I had made up my mind not to | 
shouldn’t have kept you up an hour talki 
about it.” 

He stretched his hands out towards the 
embers already coated with grey ash 

Then it’s like that with vou,” he iid, 
pointing. “If there is the fire in \ 
covered up with ashe 

She did not reply for a moment 


| 

‘I think you’ve hit it there,’ she said 
‘T believe there is the fire; when, a ] 
said, he plays tor me I know there i But 
the ashes? What are they: And who 


shall disperse them for me? 
She stood up swiftly, drawing herself t 
her full height and stretching her arms out 


“ There’s something bigger than we know 
coming,” she said. ‘ Whether it’s storm ot 
sunshine I have no idea But there will be 


something that shall utterly sever Michael 
and me or utterly unite us.” 
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“Do you care which 


CY, 
He held 
pulled | 
\\ hat 
he asl 
Pell 
Hle we 
electric 


light in 
front of 
from th 
shine of 


down 


“That's 


said. 


“And 1 


exac tly 
may ki 


marryll 


they hav 


that the 


He 


and they 


round the 1 
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Sala she. 


hi hand i 


im up to his feet 


you going to say, 


he said 


he must wait.” 


and opening 
T 


roof. There Was 


which he pulled aside, and 


sand constellations filter 


vy care, but, unless 
perfectly different 
el to the end of their fings 


before they can 


the door for her to pas 


p M ael won't 
vhich case all bother 

shall have sat up talki 
id you know it 1s near 


talking for nothing 


lered this. 





om putting out t 


the hig 


cloudless heavens the st 


passa ve to 
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ximity to her simply “But how, Michael?” she asked. “ How 
can I find it 
\ never going,” “Oh, it’s I have got to find it for you,” 
he said. “That is to say, if you want it 
wo she did not re] - to be found. Do you?” 
to continue the ordi She looked at him gravely, without the 
tion, to suggest that tremor of a smile in her eyes. 
he 1 ht con What do that mean exactly ?” she 
ht to I | the re said 
on “It is very simple. Do you want to love 
oft every qaay mie 
which Michael had She did not move her hands; they still 
She ave up ; a rested on his shoulders like things at ease, 
e just helped like things at home 


“Yes, I suppose I want to,” she said. 


ked “And is that the most you can do for 

Michael’s tace me at present?” he asked. 
There burned in it That reached her again; all the time the 
| of that of lain words, the plain face, the quiet of 


I 
him stabbed her with daggers of which he 
had no idea. She was dismaved at the 


had all recollection of her talk with her brother 

e for him to the evening before, of the ease and certitude 
offer, and with which she had laid down her con- 
erfect mat litions, of not giving up her career, of re- 


maining the famous Miss Falbe, of refusing 


not,’ he to take a dishonoured place in the sacred 

1 that | am circle of the Comber: Now, when she was 
chance 1 ne, face to face with his love, so ineloquently 
expressed, so radically a part of him, she 

y move knew that there was nothing in the world, 

her le, tound external to him and her, that could enter 
hed nto their reckonings; but into their reckon- 

casio I ings there had not entered the one thing 
o essential. She gave him sympathy, liking, 

iendliness, but she did not want him with 

Vast her blood (nd though it was not humanly 

k Ol possible that she could want him with more 


than that, it was not possible that she could 
d t take him with I 


Yes, that is the most I can do for you 


thout at present, he said 
I that she, Still quite quietly he moved away from 
her. o that he tood free of het hands 
ent that “[T have been constantly here all these 
he in Isc last months, he said “Now that vou 
ed what know what I have told you, do you want 
ort Ww ee me: ’ 
aid That stabbed her again 
know how Have L implied that? ” she asked 
I assure “Not directly But IL can easily under- 
I t t ve ve tand its being a bore to vou I don’t want 
to bore you Phat would be a very stupid 
iy of tiving to make ou care tor me, 
As | iid, that a omy job | haven't accom 


a \e But | mean to I only 
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‘ tood at least that she He looke 
in that were neces Oh, I 
she mov 
a hint, she 1d ae 1 can't 
s about it. If vou were hh id, 
ou would understand ble od 
Pha l all 1 knov { \ 
i] lh ‘ 
-tea \¢ thie 
lat \ have t Lomi I 1dit 
1 must know that hat 
ame vare that 1t W a ait Ve 
her to be \ to Michael fall Dact 
ved to him io everal It n 
could ! longel INCE 
1 1cle beat time wit Don ul 
! KNOW tha the al ad sit 
ita I Ihe t¢ cl nd it? t 
The re yee ( I I } i WV t 
he Ssisterl ttitude m are ¢ 1 
r mu e revise he ) 
t ev ‘ Cl ( t NX 
t T he | the 
tl ‘ id ‘ 
it n ) ( ( 1¢ ( 
no } r he y 


cei Chit she Whee | 
that wa ‘ ar Mi 

ad : eb to se I 

' 1 p 1 not m 3 
ch meant 1 rhe 


again he would certainly hay 
before he 
eem ridiculous to you,” he 
not cal But | ca tdot 
ecm ibsurd to you? I 
” - but that is because 
tand. By all means let us 
excellent friends. But t 
tle thin which seem not 
thie oO mué h to me 
t just the brotherl 
can and. It’s 1 
t Vv ( De as We W 
od el enough for 
ed 1 moment 
| be going now,” he said 
\ hb 1or¢ n ty days U 


incredulously, 


course not that,’ he Said. 
1 a step towards him, 

hink of 
if making an appeal. 
Dsolutely 


him longed that 


tep more, that he should aga 
uch of her hands on 
another instinct stronger ti 


revone Nil 


love, and a jolly Christ 


know wht 


she shoul 















you 1n any other way. 


unresponsive. Sony 


desire, and if she 
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isterly attitude of hers towards him had “Of course. It'll be ready in ten 

meant so infinitely much, because he had minutes 

taken it to be the prelude to something Michael came and stood in front of the 

more Now he saw that it was, so to speak, fire, and looked with a sudden spasm 

a piece complete in itself. It bore no envy on the handsome boy who lay there 

relation to what he had imagined it would If he himself had been anything lik: 

lead into. No curtain went up when the — that 

prelude was over; the curtain remained in “T was distinctly chippy this morning 

exorably hanging there, not acknowledging remarked Francis, “and so I didn't . 

the prelude at all. Not for a moment did much mind waiting for lunch. [| attribyt 

he accuse her of encouraging him to have it to too much coffee and bacon last night 

lought so; she had but given him a frank at your friend’s house. I enjoyed it—I mean 7 

ness of comradeship that meant to het the evening, and for that matter the bacor 

exactly what it expressed. But he had at the time. It really was extremel t 

thought otherwise; he had imagined that it pleasant.” ; ‘ 

would grow towards a culmination. All He yawned largely and openly. 

that (and here was the change that made hi- “T had no idea you could frolic like that 4 \ 

mind blank and unfeeling) had to be cut Mike,” he said. “It was quite a new light ( 

away, and with it all the budding branches on your character. How did you leam t F 

that his imagination had pictured as spring do it? It’s quite a new accomplishment. h 

ing from it. He could not be comrade to Here again the veil was drawn. Was it e 

her as he was to her brother—the inexorabk last night only that Falbe had played th 

demands of sex forbade it. Variations, and that they had acted Si 
He went briskly enough through the clean, charades? Francis proceeded in bland 1 

dry streets. The frost of last night had consciousn¢ : hi 

held throughout the morning, and the sun- “T didn’t know Germans could be so 3 

light sparkled with the rare and season jolly,’ he continued. “As a rule I don't F 

able brightness of a traditional Christma like German When they try to be joll a 

weather. Hecatombs of turke ys hung in the they generally only succeed in being top- D 

poulterers’ windows, among sprigs of holly, heavy. But, of course, your friend 1s halt 

and shops were bright with children’s toys. English. Can't he play, too? And to think n 

rhe briskness of the day had flushed the of your having written those ripping tunes 

colour into the faces of the passengers in His sister, too —no wonder we haven't seen as 

the street, and the festive air of the immi much of you, Mike, if that’s where you’ 

nent holiday was abroad. All this Michael been pending your time, She's rather lik pl 

noticed with a sense of detachment: what the new girl at the Gaiety, but handsomer ar 

had happened had caused a veil to fall I like big girls, don’t you? Oh, I forgot r I 

between himself and external things; it was you don’t like girls much, anyhow. But 

as if he was sealed into some gla Ss cage, are you learning your mistake, Mike? ¥ 

ind had no « ntact ith what pa sed round looked last night as u you were getting 1u: 

him. This lasted throughout his walk, and more sensible $0 
hen he let himself into his flat it was with Michael m ved away impatiently. . 101 
ie same sense of alienation that he tound “Oh, shut up, Francis,” he observed. tre 

cousin Francis gracefully reclining on Francis raised himself on his elb dull 

the sofa that he had pulled up in front of ‘Why, what’s up?” he asked. “Wont sit 
he fire, he turn a favourable eye: tw 
l'rancis was inclined to be querulous Michael wheeled round savagely. : we 
‘I was just wondering whether I should “Please remember you are talking ~ ‘ 
rive you up,” he said. “The hour that a lady, and not a Gaiety lady,” he 1 VI 

you named for lunch was half-past one; marked. ee ; 

and I have almost forgotten what your This brought Francis to his feet. , “ 

clock sounded like when it struck two.” “Sorry,” he said. “I was only indulging See 
This also seemed to matter very litth in badinage until lunch was ready. —e ph 
“Did I ask you to lunch,” Michael said Michael could not make up his mind © pl 

‘T really quite forgot I can’t even rr tell his cousin what had happened ; but . he! 

member doing it now - was aware of having spoken more strong!) ba 
“But there will be lunch?” asked Francis than the situation, as | rancis knew of #4 | 

rather anxiously. instified. 
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lunch, then,” he said. “We 
lunch, as one’s nurse 


aa And are you coming to A h 
| 

y l’ve talking to Aunt Bai 
We're both coming; 
to rally round you, 

k | you from Uncle Robert. 
) me duck-shooting, too, 

| rable relief to Michael 
r!”’ he said. ‘“ You and 

sa ys make me feel that 
a good deal of amusement to be 


world.” 
Isn’t that what the 


there is. 


To be s 
1 is f Lunch and amusement, and 
1 amusement. Aunt Bar told me 
dined with you the other night, and 
a imusement as well as an 
ent dinne She hinted—— ” 
Yh, A Barbara’s always hinting,” 
M 
I know. After all, everything that isn’t 


i : 1 so there’s nothing to 
about it. Tell me more 
Ibes, Mike. Will they let me go there 


about thé 








, do you think? Was I popular? 
Don’t tell me if I wasn’t.” 
Michael smiled at this egoism that could 
not help being charming 
i" 1 you care if you weren't?” he 
1 
\ mucl One naturally wants to 
lig ple And I think they 
th delightful. Especially the girl; 
t ther tarts with the tremendou 
ntage of being—of being a girl. I 
e } a in love with her, Mike, 
am. It’s that which makes vou 
gtumpy. | never do fall in 
It pity; you miss a lot of jol 
lichael felt a sudden overwhelming de- 
re to make Francis stop this maddening 
le; also the events of the morning 
Te beginning to take on an air of reality, 
x he felt the need ot 
t kind. Francis might not 


nything that wa 


se, t it would do no harm t 

cousir buoy int unconsciou 

» h m: le life oO exciting and 

. i th to } would in anv way 

Beside he must top. thi lich 

ef, which w ke drawing plastet off 
1 ed wound 

he said. “J am in 


love with her. Furthermore, this morning 


1 asked her to marry me.” 
This certainly had an effect. 
“Good graci !” said Franci ‘And do 
Vou meat to ay he refused you , 
“She didn’t a ept 1 
“WW we adijo ed 


earth didn’t she take you? ” 


Michael 


Ie, said 
‘But why or 
asked Francis. 
All Michael’s old 


consciousness of his 


St nsitiveness, his self 
plainness, his awkward- 


ness, his big hands, his short legs, came 


back to him 
‘I should 
enough if you look at me,” 


could see well 


he said, “with 


think you 


out my telling you.” 
“Oh, that silly old rot,” said Francis 
“TI thought you had forgotten 


cheerfully. 
all about it. 
“T almost had 
this morning,” 
remembered it I 


in fact I quite had until 
Michael. “If I had 


shouldn’t have 


said 
asked 
het 

He corrected himself. 

‘No, I don’t think that’s true,” he said. 
“T should have asked her, anyhow; but I 
should have been prepared for her not to 
take m« As a matter of fact, I wasn’t.” 
turned ideways to the table, 


Francis 1 
throwing one leg over the other. 

“That's nonsense,” he said. “It doesn’t 
a man’s ugly or not.” 


long as he is not,” re 


matter whether 

“Tt doesn't 
marked Michael grimly. 

“Tt doesn’t matter much in any case. 
We're all ug! girls; and 
why ever thev should 
of us awful hairy things i 
make out; but, as a matter of fact, they do 
They don’t mind what we look like; what 
they care about is whether we want them 


compared to 
onsent to marry any 
more than I can 


Of course, there are exceptions 
“You see one,” said Michael. 
“No, I don’t. Goodn me, 

asked her once You’ve got to make your- 


elf felt. You’re not intending to give up, 


you've only 


are you: 
‘I couldn’t give up 


Well then, just hold She likes you, 
doesn't she?” 

“Certainly,” said Michael, without hesi 

tation. fut that’s a long way from the 


other thing 
‘It’s on the same road 
Michael got up 
‘It mav be,” he said, “but it strikes me 


it’s round the cornet! 


one from the other.” 
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= Possibly not. 
near the corner really is. 
full speed ahead.” 

Sut how: 

“Oh, there are hundreds of I’m 
not sure that one of the best isn’t to keep 
Even if she doesn’t want 
you just now, when you are there, she may 
aren’t. I don't 
think I should go on the mournful Byroni« 


Go for her, Mike, 


ways. 
away for a bit. 


ret to want you when you 
plan if I were you; I don’t think it would 
suit your styl 
stand leaning 
gazing at her and dishevelling your hair.” 

Michael could not help laughing. 

cat ie for Heaven’s sake, don’t make a 
joke of it,” he said. 

“Why not It isn’t a tragedy 
won't be a tragedy till she 


you’re too heavily built to 


against the chimneypiece, 


marries ome 


And 


the best 


body else, or definitely says no until 
thing is proved to be tragic, 
treat it like a 


end well It’s only 


Way 


to deal with it is to comedy 


which is going to the 
econd act now, you see, when everything 
By the merciful decree 
of Providence, you see, girls on the whole 


That’s 


gets into a mess. 


want us as much as we want them. 


it all 


” 


what make so jolly. 


Mik hael went 
where Aunt 


follow 


next day to Ash 


Barbara 


down 
bridge, 
the day after, 
and 


iths, that the pompous formal lift 


were to 


after the freedom interest of the last 


IX mol 


was more intolerable than ever 


clearly in disgrace still, as was made quite 


clear to him by his father’s icy and awful 





( it Was necessary to 


to him, and | his utter unconsciousnes 
i Thi he 


of his presence when it was not. 


had expected. Christmas had ushered in a 
truce, in which ne uns were discharged, 
but remained hted and pointed, ready 
to fire 

But though there was no change in hi 


father, his mother seemed to Michael to 


be curiously altered; her mind, which, a 
has been already noticed, was usually in 
a stunned ( hition, seemed to have 
awakened like a child from its leep, and 
to have bi n vaguely crvine in=an 
inarticulate discomfort It was true that 
Petsy was no more, having succumbed to 


a bilious attack of unusual severity. but 

a second Pet had already taken he 

place, and Lad Ashbridge at with him 
it was a gentleman Petsvy this time 


in her lap as before, and occasionally shed 


But you never know how 


a tear or two 
of Petsy I. 


over 
But 
account for the 


Petsy II. in mem 
this did not seem 


wakening up of her m | 
and emotions into tl] State of denre: 
sion and anxie ty. It was as if all her 


she had been quietly dozing in the sun. and 
that the place where she sat had Passed 


into the 


shade, and she had awakene 
a bitter wind. Sh 
more talk; and, thou 


had by no means ; vandoned her | 


a habit of 
nversation by the extrer ‘ 


and shivering from 


become fat tive, 


upsetting any cc 








| 
obviousness of her remarks, he ask 
more que stions, and, as Micl el I 
often repeated a question to which 
received an answer only a few 1 t 
he lore, During ainner Micha ] constant » 
found her looking at him in 1 si 
ea n remoy y her ¢ e wher 
found obs« ve », and wher! 
Ite l ent «¢ al h his ther int 
1 n, duri which Lord As 
bridge, with some ostentation, studie 
Army I] Michael went to his bedroon 
| Wa utterly asto1 ished, when he gal 
Come in” to a tapping at his door, t 
his 1 er enter Her maid was stal 
bel | ( holdi > tne nevits le P 
and | Iie f hovered he sitatingly in 
dor 
“I heard you come up, Michael, 
id 1 I wondered if it wou 
uu if I came in to have a little talk w 
you But I won't come in if it W 
nnov \ I only thought I should like a 
little ch: with you, quietly, secure I 
interruptiol aes 7 
Michael instantly t up from his ¢l 
in front of the fire. it tich he had alreé 
hbeo , te et images Ol Sylvia. This 
trusio f his mother’s was a thing utterly 
nprecedented, and somehow he at ; 
connected innovation with the strang 


“fl 
remarked already. 5 


he had 


manner 
there W complete cordiality in his M 
come, and he whe led up a chair for het 
By all means come 1n, mother,” he said 
I “ t wv to bed yet.” 





he 
looked round for 5 


will Petsy not annoy you if he I 


quietly on my knee?” she asked. 


“Or course not.” 
Lady Ashbridge took the dog. 
There, that is nice,” she said. fe 
them to see you had a good fire on 
cold night Has it been very 
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already been ked and * You have been in London since 
: for the third time September,” she went on. “That is a long 
1 the severity of the time to be in London Tell me about your 
life there. Do you work hard? Not too 
Ip well.” she said. “I hard, I hope? 
caught cold, and so, “No; hard enough to keep me busy,” he 
her would be. [ wish said. 
mind not to vex “Tell me about it all. I am afraid I 
go back into the have not been a very good mother to you; 
I have not entered into your life enough 
' s impossible, mother,” I want to do so now. But I don’t think you 
} ever wanted to confide in me. It is sad 
ible there is no use when sons don’t confide in their mothers. 
more about it. But it But I dare say it was my fault, and now | 
ch. He is still vexed know so little about: you.” 
* e was not vexed. It is She paused a moment, stré king het dog’s 
her and son fall out. ears, which twitched under her touch. 
I hope, in the cold “T hope you are happy, Michael,” she 
said. “I don’t think I am so happy as I 
n pang of anxicty used to be. But don't tell your father; I 
rate thing that hi feel sure he does not notice it, and it would 
le enough, but in the vex him. But I want you to be happy; you 
re nonsense used not to be when you were little; you 
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ter 


astonished, when he gave a ‘ Come in Drawn 6 
ng at his door, to see his mother enter.” Stanley Orvis, 
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were always sensitive and queer. But you 
do seem happier now, and that’s a good 
thing.” 

Here again 
taken in bits, 


this was all sensible, when 
but its aspect was different 
when considered as a whole. She looked at 
Michael anxiously a moment, and then 
drew her chair closer to him, laying her thin, 
veined hand, sparkling with many rings, on 
his knee. 

“But it wasn’t I who made you happier,’ 
she said, “and that’s so dreadful. I never 
made anybody happy. Your father always 
made himself happy, and he liked being 
himself, but I suspect you haven’t liked 
being yourself, poor Michael. But now 
that you’re living the life you chose, 
which vexes your father, is it better with 
you?” 

The shyness had gone from the gaze that 
he had seen her direct at him at dinner, 
which fugitively fluttered away when she 
saw that it was observed, and now that it 
was bent so unwaveringly on him he saw 
shining through it what he had never seen 
before, namely, the mother-love which he 
had missed all his life. Now, for the first 
time, he saw it; recognising it, as by divina- 
tion, when, with ray serene and untroubled, 
it burst through the mists that seemed to 
hang about his mother’s mind. Before, 
noticing her change of manner, her rest- 
less questions, he had been vaguely 
alarmed, and as they went on the alarm 
had become pronounced; but at this 
moment, when there shone forth the mother- 
instinct which had never come out or blos- 
somed in her life, but had been overlaid 
completely with routine and conventionality, 
rendering it too indolent to put forth petals, 
Michael had no thought but for that which 
she had never given him yet, and which, 
now it began to expand before him, he 
knew he had missed all his life. 

She took up his big hand that lay on his 
knee and began timidly stroking it. 

“Since you have been away,” she said, 
“and since your father has been vexed with 
you, I have how lonely you 
must What taught me that, I 
am afraid, was only that I have 
Nobody 


when she died, 


more 


begun to see 
have be n. 
begun to 
feel lonely, too even 
Petsy, 
near her, and 


wants me; 
didn’t want me to be 
then it began to strike me 
that perhaps you might want me. There 
was no one else, and who should want me 
if my son did not? I never gave you the 
chance before, God forgive me, and now 
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perhaps it is too late. 
to do without me.” 
That was bitterly true; 
stabbed Michael. On his side, as he knew, 
he had made no effort either, or if he 
had it had been but childish effort, easily 


You have learned 


the truth of it 


repulsed. He had not troubled about it, 
and if she was to blame, the blame was 
his also. She had been slow to show the 


mother-instinct, but he had been just as 
wanting in the tenderness of the son. 

He was profoundly touched by this humble 
timidity, by the sincerity, vague but un- 
questionable, that lay behind it. 

“Tt’s never too late, is it? ” he said, bend- 
ing down and kissing the thin white hands 
that held his. “We are in time, after all, 
aren’t we?” 

She gave a little shiver. 

“Oh, don’t kiss my hands, Michael,” she 
said. “It hurts me that you should & 
that. But it is sweet of you to say that! 
am not too late, after all. Michael, may | 
just take you in my arms—may I?” 

He half rose. 

‘Oh, mother, how can you ask?” he said. 

“Then let me do it. No, my darling, 
don’t move. Just sit still as you are, and 
let me just get my arms about you, and 

and hold 1 
so that I ¢ 


r 
my head on your shoulder, m 
close like that for a moment, 
eng that I am not too late.’ 

She got up, and, leaning over him, held 
him so for a moment, pressing her cheek 
close to his, and kissing him on the eye: 
and on the mouth. 

“Ah, that is nice,” 
my loneliness fall away from me. I am 
not quite alone any more. And now, | 
you are not tired, will you let me talk 
you a little more, and learn a little more 
>» 


she said. “It make 


about you: 
She pulled her chair again nearer 
that sitting there she could clasp his arm 
“I want your happiness, dear,” she - 
“but there is so little now that I can 40 
I must put that into other hanes. 
twenty-five, Michael; you are 0 
“t married. All Combers 
marry they are twenty- five, don 
they? Isn’t there some girl you would lik 
? But you must love wack y 
know, you her, you must 
able to do without her. It won't io 
‘ust because you are twenty- five. 
| entered 


tel 


him, $ 


secure it. 
You are 
enough to get 
when 


to be ours 


must want 


marry 
It would no more 


Michael’s head this di 
mother about Sylvia than to ie 


have 
. ] 
morning to : 
cusses 
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? Tell me about her. 


nn Falbe,” h 





MICHAEL 


het But then this morn- 
( really aware that he 

tell her now was not 
inevitable. 


a girl whom I can’t do 
e’s face lit up. 

about her—tell me about 
“You want her, you can’t 
hat is the right wife for 


his mother’s hand as it 


ure that she can do 


not dimmed at this. 


be sure she doesn’t know 
{ aid “Girls so often 
t be down-hearted about 


” 


tr of my great friend, 
e said, “who teaches me 


ness faded from het 


r, it will vex your father 


that you should want to 
a music-teacher It 


x him again. Is she not 


her mother was a 

as you or | 
n, that her brother should 
music lessons That 


good. Perhaps they are 


“Sylvia,” said Michael. “You have pro- 
bably heard of her; she is the Miss Falbe 


who made such a sensation in London last 
season by her singing.’ 

The old outlook, the old traditions were 
beginning to come to the surface again in 


poor Lady Ashbridge’s mind. 

“Oh, my dear!” she said. “A singer! 
That would vex your father terribly. Fancy 
the daughter of a Miss Tracy becoming a 
singer. And yet you want her—that seems 
to me to matter most of all.” 

Then came a st p at the door; it opened 
an inch or two, and Michael heard his 
father’s voice 

“Is your mother with you, Michael?” he 
asked. 

At that Lady Ashbridge got up. For one 
second she clung to her son, and then, dis- 
engaging herself, froze up like the sudden 
congealment of a spring. 

“Yes, Robert,” she said. “I was having 
a little talk to Michael.” 

“May I come in?” 


“It’s our ecret,” she whispered to 
Michael. 

“Yes, come in, father,” he said 

Lord Ashbridge stood towering in the 
doorway. 

“Come, my dear,” he s: 1, not unkindly, 
‘it’s time for you to go to bed.” 

She had become the n k of herself 
again 


“Yes, Robert,” she said. “I suppose it 
must be late. I will come. Oh, there’s 
Petsy. Will you ring, Michael ?—then 
Fedden will come and take him to bed. He 
sleeps with Fedden.” 


E CONTINUED. ] 
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EASTER IN THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


By ELLA E. WALTERS 


YFAR by year as the glorious festival 
of FTfaster comes round, with its 
message of hope and immortality, it 
becomes more and more difficult to 
realise the controversy which once raged 
round its observance. It is a curious 
fact that every custom that has reached 
world-wide stability and acceptance has 
achieved its result through warfare, 
whether of word, mind or motion! 
Authorities tell us that the word 
Ieaster comes from the Saxon ‘* Eastre,”’ 
a heathen goddess who was worshipped 
with much ceremony in April. Thus 
has light triumphed over darkness! ‘The 
Karly Christians called it Pascha, or 
Pasch, a Hebrew word meaning “ passage,” 
in remembrance of the Jewish Passover 
to which the festival of Easter corresponds 
The T,atins still use this name. 


The War around Easter 

The first cause of friction was the date 
on which the feast should be kept. As 
Our T,ord’s Resurrection took place on 
Sunday, 16th Nisan (April), many of the 
larly Christians were in favour of keeping 


552 


that date, no matter on what day of t! 


week it might fall, in spite of the fact that 
it could only fall on a Sunday about onee 





in seven years! Others again thought 
the right day was the Sunday follow: 
the 16th Nisan. The dispute grew hotte 
as the vears went by, neither side vielding 
an inch until unity itself was almost 
lost in the struggle for uniformity 
the beauty and_ holiness of the great 
festival was marred by the clamour an 
argument which roared round its serent 
The controversy became acute 

AD. gr, when VPolycrates Bishop 
Kphesus and of the Hastern Chit ) 
wrote a most dignified letter of protes 
to Victor, Bishop or Pope of the West 
He appealed against the Roman ust 
and pleaded for the observance ol hs 


Tews 


Vi toed 








at the same time as that of the Je 






Passover. Good as was the argt . 
the idea could not be entertained for 
was necessary that Christianity snowed 
sooner or later assert its independem 


of Judaism. 


. 1 ] was 
It is sad to think that now Nice 
definitely settled until the Council of Mc 











EASTER IN THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH 


of Festivals,” and says “it excels all 
others as far as the sun exceeds the other 
Hf stars.” In the earliest ages great acts 
1 of public grace were shown on this day. 
* Echoing down the centuries we can 
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San Sofia. A marvellous Christlan church turned 


ato a Mohammedan mosque. 


24, when the wisest and holiest hear the glad shouts of released prisoners 
f tl time, anxious to bring we can see the wonder of the wide- 
t of strife, decreed that the thrown dungeon doors and hear the 

always be kept on tush of feet across those fearsome 
thresholds into light and life and joy! 

was for the bishops to On this day, too, the slaves—poor, pitiful 

the rest of the world on which human chattels—received their freedom 

; nday every year Easter was to be from the hands of masters on whom con- 

viction or custom placed this Christian 

was an opening for dis- duty. 
between East and West, As redemption of body and soul went 

D. 525 Dionysius Exiguus thus gloriously hand in hand what 

the Paschal Canon a rule for radiance of thanksgiving must have 
ts. This fixed Easter on flooded the churches at the great festal 

iter the fourteenth day of communion in remembrance of Him who 








n, and makes March 22 the alone had made such happiness possible ! 

\ . . ‘—- 

April 25 the latest date A very beautiful and significant cere- 
lor its observance. mony, begun somewhat later in the 


Church’s history, and still continued in 


The » , . , 
Queen of Festivals the Greek Church, took place on Easter 





su to the week so is Easter Eve. The people assembled in their 
year, and in primitive times place of worship, each carrying an un- 

t they could not do sufficient lighted candle. Halli way through the 
its wonder and significance. service all lights in the church were 


vriter calls it the “Queen extinguished except that on the altar. 
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In the hush of a great silence the officiat- 
ing priest took a taper and lit it at the 
altar light and then turned to the con 
eregation, who, one by one, solemnly 
lighted their candles from his 

Slowly the church filled with the soft 
radiance of many hundred star-points, 
and a burst of glorious melody rang from 


end to end of the building emphasising the 


great command “ Arise, shine, for thy 
Light hascome.’’ This service usually con- 
cluded at midnight, and the worshippers 
in departing saluted each other and 
all whom they met with the words, 
“Christ is risen,”’ the response being a 
glad, ‘* He is risen indeed.”’ 

This, too, was the greeting of friend 
to friend, or to passing strangers, right 
through Easter Day itself, and ou 
Church in this twentieth century, suppos 
ing us to be as eager of the joyful news as 
those old-time men and women, encourages 
us in our service of praise to call upon 
one another to * keep the Feast 

To the widows and the poverty-stricken 
Easter was especially a time of rejoicing 
In those far-off davs the needy had to 
fend = for poverty being 
practically a crime, and to tread on the 
fallen in fortune a virtue. Then when 
the Gospel brought its message of comfort, 
“ Blessed are ye poor,” it brought also the 
command, “Freely ye have received 
freely give,’ and so Easter Day was 
specially set aside for liberal gifts to the 


themselves 
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necessitous, and then was begun th 
system of regular relief by Christians 
everywhere. 

Another matter of great import and 
interest in the Early Church on this 
day was the solemn time of saptism 
The long lines of converts in their wh 
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garments made a most impressive spe 
tacle and served still further to seal the 
solemnity of the sacred day. 

Added to this, the whole week after 
Easter was kept as part of the festival 
No work was done that could be left 
undone, and the very air was instinct 
with a sense of freedom, peace and 
devotion 

‘To-day, living in the throes of the great 
world-war, one looks back through the 
mist of the centuries to that far-off early 
aster which seems so simple, and 
joyous, and natural, and longs for its 
gladness, its serenity. But though 
wrapped in anxiety and poignant sorrow 
we, too, may bow our heads in thankful- 
ness to Him whose glorious resurrection 
has made ‘‘ No separation ” possible. 

Therefore with those saints of old 
rejoice in the words of St. Augustine 
“We do in this Feast not only call to 
mind the history of our Saviour’s resur- 
rection, but also celebrate the mysters 


we 





of our own,” and, in a glad hope and 
expectation of mecting again our loved 
and lost. we give once more to Faster 
the old and beautiful name of Joy Sunda} 





Constar tinople. 
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AN UNPRINCIPLED FLIRT 


MARGARET PEDLER 


Ms FORDE-BROWN was “ at home,” 
WY and the clinking of delicate china 


mingled with the murmur of feminine voices. 





le, the dusk was closing in and the rain 
in torrents: but within, the crackle 
fa cheery fire and the radiance of warm- 
1 lamps bade defiance to the melancholy 
The topic of con- 


+ of 4 . ther 
ct Ol a W lel, 


ngst Mrs. Forde-Brown’s guests 
ne of absorbing interest, 





lly the women’s voices rose high 
lacertain acrid quality entered 
marks. Atlast Lady Courtenay, 








the acknowl rreat lady of Dainborough, 
compressed the consensus of public opinion 
she said solemnly, 

Miss Nepean is an unprincipled flirt.” 

. er cup on the nearest table 
mn air of finality, and a little shudder 


gust ran round the room, 


really think so, dear Lady 


1 Kose Merrydew, whose 
f the most charitable woman 


‘Do I think so, Miss Merrydew ?” re- 
1] lady hip. “No, I don’t think 
it, ( ler. The 
1 two | in Dain 
te ch ron, for that invalid mother 

is such. During that 
it least three or four of 


young woman has 


borough—with no 


ng men of our society here into pay- 
r att n, and after flirting openly 
m she has declined their proposal 
s, Considering her poot 

, I been only 


} 
i 


ryt 
ne ons 


iould have 
me of them. And 





and the crimsoning faces of two of the party 
at once betrayed which were the ladies who 
had been so worsted by the redoubtable 
Miss Nepean. 

“ Lady Courtenay is right as usual,’’ purred 
Mrs. Forde-Brown, “I quite agree that it 
was a sad day for the Dainborough girls 
when Betty Nepean came into the town,” 

Mrs. Forde-Brown was an officer’s widow, 
on the look out (so ran the gossip) for a 
» the defunct major. Perhaps 
some personal considerations added warmth 


successor t 


to her remarks, 
“And now 
firmly, ‘“‘ 


She has even had the 


Lady 


coming 


Courtenay 
to a crisis, 
the audacity to set 
her cap at Sir Kenneth Fordyce !”’ 

A gasp. of greeted this 
announcement. 

"na Be 
ladyship. 
neth returned from abroad ? 

** A month,” came in feminine chorus. 

“* Precisely—justa month. And I believe, 
dear Mrs, Brabazon, that before his departure 
he had been paying attention—marked at- 
tention—to your daughter ? ”’ 

Mrs. Brabazon, a little woman with fair 
hair and a once-pretty face whose wrinkles 
rouge and 


pursue d 
matters are 


amazement 


perfectly true,” proceeded her 
“ }low long is it since Sir Ken- 


were concealed by judicious 
powder, smiled and _ bridled. 
“Well, Lady Courtenay, I hardly thought 
anyone in our little world suspected, But, 
ndeed, yes—there was an understanding 
between Sir Kenneth and my Isabel. And 
-well, now that so many of us are together 
such good friends as we all are—I may as 
well announce to you that my daughter is 
engaged to Sir Kenneth since—since yester- 


of exclamations and questions 
nd congratulations was showered upon the 
peaker, Lady Courtenay alone seemed ill 
vared for the news 


















” 


“I am delighted to hear it,” she said, 
somewhat acidly, ‘‘ and I think you are most 
wise to make it public as soon as possible,” 
looking straight at Mrs. Brabazon, who 
coloured uncomfortably beneath the scru- 
“For I have seen the Nepean girl 
Kenneth in his dogcart 

and I happen to know 
that he himself has promised to procure her 
an invitation to the Hunt Ball.” 

There was a petrified silence for a moment ; 


tiny. 
driving with Sir 
three times thi 


then the chorus broke out anew, 
“The Hunt Ball!” 
* Betty Nepean !” 
‘Why, she’s an outsider ! ” 
“And who, pray,” 
bazon cuttingly, 


Bra- 
undertake the task 
of chaperoning Betty Nepean ? ”’ 


inquired Mrs 
‘will 


** Indeed,”’ said Lady Courtenay, 
at the success of her flank attack, ‘“‘ 
dear Mrs. you 
Quite possibly 


pleased 
indeed, 
may well 
’ she continued, not noticing 
that the door was open and that Mrs. Forde- 
Brown's trim parlourmaid was ushering in 


ask, 


Brabazon, 


yet another caller, ‘ quite possibly a young 
woman of Miss Nepean’s original notions 
with regard to les con may regard a 
chaperon as an unnecessary evil.” 


CnaANCES 


“Miss Nepean,” announced the maid- 
servant imperturbably. 
There was a silence, complete and abso- 


lute, while the new-comer moved slowly to- 
wards her hostess, 
pretty young woman, small and slim, with 
tawny hair escaping in rebellious curls from 
underneath her hat, and a pair of big blue 
that, at this moment, smiled defiance 
at the great lady of Dainborough. 

** How yu do, Mrs. borde 
she said “My mother 
was not feeling well enough to call with me 
to-day. Good afternoon, Lady Courtenay.’ 

“How d’you do, Miss Nepean ?’ 
her ladyship, in 1 


She was a remarkably 


eyes 
d'y Brown ?”’ 
coolly, regrets she 


replied 
we 
to have 
Ilunt Ball, 
offered to 
late hours 


oO wise disconcerted, 
was just saying that I hear we ar 
the pleasure of seeing 
and 
chaperon 


you at the 
had 
know the 
would be too much for deat 
~ . Bey 


not 


wondering if anyone 
you as | 
mother.’ 


do 


Invita- 


youl 
would, indeed ; 
But as 
tion to Su eth Fordyce, perhap 
Jetty’s blue « twinkled—" perhaps, if I 

him, he would also procure me a 
chaperon,” 


The 


my mother 


go out at all 


l owe my 
Kkeni 


ask 


audacity of the bereft her 


propo al 
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ladyship of speech, but Mrs. Brabazon 
undaunted to the occasion. 


TOS 


“Then,” she said sweetly—too sweet] 
** IT expect the onerous duty will fall to me" 
“To you ?”’ queried Miss Nepean, 
“Yes; nothing could be more natur 
than that I should be asked to undertak: it 
Ah! 
Sir Kenneth is engaged to my dear Isabel 
It was 
setty’s 
all the colour drained away from her prett 
face. Then she pulled herself t gether. 
“*T had not heard,” she said quietly, “| 
must offer you my congratulations.” 


but of course you have not he 


ard— 





a master-stroke. For one minut 


eyes grew wide and frightened, 


a 


“Thank you—yes, of course, I am de- 
lighted. It is an old 
abroad ; and all Dainborough 
expecting 1f, 


affair—since befor 
he went 
But you are comparatively 
new-comer, you sec, 
had not heard. 

At this moment “ Sir Kenneth Fordye 
Was announced, 

Mrs 
amiably 


and so, naturally, yi 


Brabazon looked startled, then smiled 
Mrs. Forde-Brown was 
heard politely mingling congratulations with 
her wel 

** My engagement ? ” said Sir Kenneth, i 
a puzzled tone. 


round as 


mie, 


Mrs. Brabazon rustled towards him and 
laid a delicately gloved hand upon his am 
i Yes, dear 


people have surprised me into acknowledg- 


Sir Kenneth; these g 


ing your engagement to my daughter. Y 


“4 


see,’’ meeting his eyes determinedly, “t 


understanding between you is no longet 


secret from our little world.” 
Sir Kenneth gave her one ¢ uick glan 
and then accepted the public ition of his 


a. 


engagement with apparently good gract 
A few minutes later he stand 
beside Mi Nepean listening to the 


, 
congratula 


Was 


tions he was to receive © 
alternoon, 

“TIT had no idea,” he 
pleasantly, ‘‘ but then I am a new-coll 
to Dainborough and knew 


Was 5d} 


“No, of course not,” said 1 
abruptly “but ['ll explain it 
later, Betty.” 

The = girl 


dainty head a 


flushed scar! 
little more proudly 
explain ? I don't understand you, 


she answered. 














ng the... dancers broke Betty Nep2an, and clutched 
nan in pink. ‘Is he killed ?’ she asked "'—yp. 589. 



































Fordyce groaned beneath his _ breath. 
Then he said gently: 
“No, I dare say you don’t. But you 


shall, some day.’ 

Unfortunately, however, the 
planation that took place occurred between 
Sir Kenneth and Mrs. Brabazon. Fordyce, 
very white and stern, stood before her in her 
little scented boudoir. 

*‘ Now, Mrs. Brabazon,” he said, “ per- 
haps you will kindly explain the meaning of 
this afternoon’s—entertainment ? ”’ 

Mrs. Brabazon hesitated a moment, then 
answered quietly : 

“It means, Sir Kenneth, that before you 
went abroad you paid my daughter marked 
attention, that her name has been coupled 
with yours, and that, although she has no 
father to ask what your intentions are, she 
has a mother who will not see her daughter 
slighted.” 

“ Possibly I did pay your daughter some 
little attention several years ago—before I 
left England. I think, however, you can- 
not hold me to the engagement you so kindly 
announced on my behalf this afternoon.” 

** I think I can,” retorted Mrs. Brabazon, 
‘‘ There were—letters.”’ 

Fordyce bit his lip. 

“ Yes,’”’ continued Mrs. Brabazon placidly. 
“In them you spoke not only of love, but 
of matrimony 
Don’t you think you had better abide by 
this afternoon’s announcement ? ” 

There was a Then Fordyce 


only ex 


a much more serious thing, 


long silence. 


spoke. 

“You are a very clever woman, Mrs. 
Brabazon, I remember I was fool enough 
to write some letters to Isabel, and I see 


you intend to hold me to them. Perhaps, 
however, if Isabel knows that my affections 
are engaged elsewhere, she will release me.” 
Mrs. Brabazon produced a lace handker- 
chief and applied it delicately to her eyes. 
“ The child you,” 
“Do you want to break her heart ? 
“Oh, this is awful!” groaned Fordyce 
desperately. 
“ And—and after this afternoon, consider 
what her position would be if you refused 


she murmured. 


loves 


” 


to acknowledge the engagement.” 

“Who is to blame for that ? ’’ demanded 
Fordyce sternly. 

Mrs. Brabazon sobbed artistically. 

**I may have been wrong,” she 
‘but when I heard that dete 


faltered, 
table 
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girl declaring that she had--had ‘ bowled 


you over as 
why 


Isabel, I felt 


easily as any other ninepin,’ 


why, thinking you still cared for 


bound to right you in the eyes 


of Dainborough.” 


‘Stay!’ 


cried 


Fordyce, “Did Miss 


Nepean say that ?” 


“Why, yes,” answered Mrs. 


innocently. 


is always bos 


3rabazon 
*“* She is notoriously a flirt, and 
isting of her conquests.” 


Fordy« e pa ed the room in silence, Then 


he came to 
Brabazon. 


a standstill in front of Mrs 


“Will you let me see Isabel ?” he said. 
“If she is willing to accept me as her hus- 
band, I will endeavour to make her happy. 


Thus Mrs. 


Brabazon’s scheme prospered 


almost beyond her highest hopes. 


<Jo 


Several weeks had gone by since th 
anrouncement of Sir Kenneth Fordyce's 


engagement, 
in 
flickered 
interest best 


and the excitement occasioned 


Dainborough by the great news had 
down 


to the usual amount 
»wed upon an engaged coupl 


Isabel Brabazon, a handsome, level-headed 


young woma 


n, carried herself well as t! 


future mistress of Fordyce Towers, an 
wearing a very handsome engagement nng 
dragged her fiancé unresistingly to all tl 
winter gaicties of the little provincial tow 


They rode, 


drove, and danced together, an 


when the time drew near for the Hunt Ba 


the 


Towers, 


Brabazons 
where Mrs. Brabazon was all agos 


+ 


betook themselves to t 


to play the part of hostess to a large part 
of Fordyce’s friends from London, who we! 


expect 1 for 


Meanwhile, 


the occasion. 
Betty Nepean had pursu 


her way apparently unruffled, riding a! 


driving a 


Master of the 
was generally 


great deal with Rendall Craig, the 


Dainborough Foxhounds, 
known as a woman-hater, ant 


had been unsuccessfully angled for on beha 
of their daughters by several of the mat 


making mot 
Perhaps Miss 
ot yore: 


ha 
hers of the neighbourh 


aaler tl 
Nepean was a little paler th 


but her eves were brighter 


she laughed and flirted more than ever, ° 


that het pallor passed unnoticed. 
found someone to chaperon her att 


Ball 


a very 


She h 
he Hunt 


charming widow, Mrs. Care 


ur wi 
who was almost as much in bad odo 


the 


Betty herself 





charitable : = 
so that, as the widow a5 


Dainboroug 
] 


ladies of 
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the drove togeth 
. I'm eminently suited t 
= 
gent was already there, 
~ vennet and two other met 
1 gradually the in 
I oh the hall that 
i tl t mornin to at 
| fully intendu 
heit \ Hunt Ball 
probably make theu 
¥ Isabel looked some- 
‘ yore on a Cl 
he had perforce 
m, and, ow! 





UNPRINCIPLED  FLIRI 





al ! rank { 
disap} ited hat 
5 a much-desi 
lone of all hi 
| f his absence 
mme wa ilway full 
‘ iN with het 
L te in S| 
| flirt 
t part I 
wm atti I 
ha hornb 
} ist t 
‘ | dan came am 
, k, white-faced | 
I y m the | ot 
+ 1 ) oon, t he evil 
} five-barred tea 
wht her kne 
‘ i ner-ault 
top] ee 
1 l the in 
1 
’ crowd ofa ted 
Nepean, and clutched 
] 
nw 
ked ind t 1 
g voice t volub 
ms died into silence 
ed, came the answer, 
with him, and it was 
1] pine and would 
tthe] Islet 





their way. 


d to a couch for the 


questions on 


Fordyce was un- 


doubtedly crippled, tie 
rest of life, and his engagement was at 
an end Ile had oftered her freedom to 
Lsabel ul greedily accepted it, lor 


his 


and she h 


the role of nurse to a hopeless invalid did 
not appeal to her, and as Mrs. Brabazon 
very truly remarked, in the strict privacy 
of her boudoi 
There are as good fish in the sea, my 
dear, as ever came out of it.’’ 
\s for LTordyce, he faced the music— 


tragic minor ton 


with dogged 


ntly and alone he resigned him 


inevitable, receiving no visitors 


CXC ne or two men friends upon whom 


pting o1 
he could rely not to proffer futile condolences. 


One day, however, just as spring was merg- 


ing into summer, a lady called at the Towers 
and inquired for Sir Kenneth, only to be 
informed by the butler that his master 
received no calle 

“Perhaps he would see me ?”’ persisted 
the visitor, ‘‘ Will you ask him? Say it 
is Miss Nepeat 

The blue ey re dangerously misty and 
pleading, and thi taid butler relented so 
far as to sav he w | inquire whether his 


Master wou i ct 

Miss Nepean ! itered J 
a tlush mounted to his worn face. 
tated, touching the books on the 


nervous, unsteady 


rdyce, and 
He hesi- 
table at 
fingers. 
k hi resolutely. 

tell her that I 


, see—no one.” 
But the servant had scarcely reached the 
loor before he stretched out an eager hand. 
Stay Joh I’ll—I’ll_ see Miss 
Né } i ‘ 
Jol n smiled reetly, and presently 
hered the visitor into the room. The door 


closed behind het 


it tin 


stood 
she had known so 


Betty gazing 
wreck of tl 

ro one short month, 
a harsh inflection 
| that is left of me. 
you est aped —ceven 


less publicity than 


well i l 

* Well,” he said, with 
in his voice, “‘ this is al 
Are you not | 
more easily and 
Isabel Brabazon : 

With a little cr lie 
kneeled beside his couch. 


ran to him and 


IKKen he said brokenly, “my poor 
Inen |’ 
Wistfully he stroked her bowed head. 
Don't ec | kindly. “ I’m not 
r ix r Isabel's Ken, or anyone else's 
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if rf l 


ninepin, 


But you 


over 


Ken now. it’s true enough 
‘bowl me like other 
He laughed bitterly. 

Betty’s eyes were questioning. 

“What do you mean ? And 
when he had told her all that had occurred 
on the afternoon of Mrs. Forde-Brown’s 
‘at home,”’ she took both his thin 
in hers and said quietly : 

“It was all a lie, Ken, and I only flirted 
afterwards because I thought you-—you had 


any 


” she asked. 


hands 


never cared 

Dainborough received a shock when the 
engagement between Sir Kenneth Fordyce 
and Betty Nepean was announced—for who 
would have expected that so notorious a 
flirt would be willing to spend the remainder 
of her life bound to a crippled husband ? 

“ However,”’ as Miss Merrydew observed, 
“to be mistress of Fordyce T 
price is a great step upward for a penniless 
girl like Betty Nepean,” 

But the criticism of the good ladies of 
Dainborough failed to rob Betty of her 
happiness, which was more than doubled 


owers at any 


when, some three years later, a great special- 
had that Kenneth 
gave it opinion that 


ist, whom sh insisted 


should consult, as hi 


with proper treatment Fordyce wo. 
cover from the effects of his ac 


ld 
accident —n¢ 
to ride again, of course, but sufficient 
get about with the help of a stick. or 
arm of the woman who loved him. | 
dyce pooh-poohed the idea, for he had | 


ii 


wv ¢ 


ago given up all hope of recovery: brit} 


please his wife he consented to try the < 
gested treatment. -The result was in 





more satisfactory than even the o 
doctor had dared to anticipate, 
the end of another cightec nm nths S 


Kenneth was able to thr 
for 


yw aside his crut 
Cvel. 

So tled the only shadow that had 

And later 


the Stork { 


Betty’s wedded happiness, 


further joy was added, for 


over Fordyce Towers, and a little son came 


to gladden and rule the house. 


lsabel Brabazon, despit 


» her mother’s un 


tiring generalship, failed to achieve matr 
mony, and privately she bitterly regrett 
the selfish haste with which she had dis 
solved her engagement. For she re 
that sometimes faithfulness and love 1 
their reward, even in this workaday world 
ours—just as they invariably did in tl 


of our youth, 


RIK 
STRONG LOVE 


CAME to you with just a tender flower, 


A pale pink rosebud by the rain laid low ; 


You flung it where it faded in an hour- 


How 


I came to you W ith many 


could you hurt Love so 


> 


a sparkling tear, 


Strung upon fife’s strong cord of crimson glow ; 


You took them with a 


I low 


thinly 


sift — 
veiled sneer — 


could you hurt Love so? 


I came to you with Faith’s most precious pearl, 


A pendant on your heart to purely show ; 


You fost it in mad Fashion’s giddy 


] low 


I gave you, oh, beloved, all my best! 


Whether you saw 


could you hurt Love so? 


and cared, ot 


whirl— 


> 


! 


t wr 
scorned to know 


I pray that some day you may seek to rest 


On Love that you 


hurt so! 


ELLA E. WAI TERS. 
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Sir 


fitting to be reminded that he was not 


g 


| I 

name of God, Amen! I, 
m Shackspeare, of Stratford- 
in the countie of Warwick, 
in perfect health and memorie, God 
doe make and ordayne this 
1 testament in manner 
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By 


SHAKESPEARE AND RELIGION 


SIDNEY LEB 


On April 23 we celebrate the tercentenary of William Shakespeare’s death. 
three hundred years the name and fame of our greatest poet has grown. 

only 
—but a Christian. 


For 
It is 
Englishman 


a great poet, a typical 


actor-friends made rather more explicit 
mention in their wills of their confident 
hope in salvation and in “ the clear re- 
mission and forgiveness of their sins ’”’ 
through “the merits of the Second Person 
Jesus Christ.”’ 

On the other hand, Skakespeare’s grand- 
daughter, the only member of his family 
whose will is extant, confined her testa- 
mentary confession of faith to the single 
interjection, “‘ Blessed be God!” But 
whatever allowance should be made for 
the call of con- 
vention and the 














varying phases 
of expression, 
Shakespeare's 
testamentary ex- 
ordium presents 
him in the pet 
sonal light of a 
confessed Chris 
tian. 
Complement- 
ary evidence 
abounds to prove 
him a conform- 
ing member of 
the Church of 
England. On 
April 1564, 
a few days after 
his birth, he was 
duly baptised in 
the parish church 
of Stratford. 
Subsequently his 
three children 


20, 











First, I comend my soul into the handes 
{God my Creator, hoping and assuredlie 
ving, through th’onelie merities of 
Jesus Christe my Saviour, to be made 
ttaker of lyfe 
tlasting, and 
| lve 1 t 
th where t 
») re th 
s of Shake 
_ W ll 
w Pl 
lence in 
™ < 
‘4 | 
S m 
h takes 
re ve ) 
° than one 
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eee : 
Nee a William 
ANS} res Shakespeare. 
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same place. He stood godfather to at least 
one of his neighbours’ sons, alsoin Stratford 
Church ; and both his parents were buried 
during his lifetime in the churchyard with 
all lawful ceremony. When he himself 
came to die he was accorded burial, not 
merely in the chancel of the church, but 
immediately before the altar. Within a 
few years, burying-places beside his grave 
were allotted to four near relatives—his 
widow, his elder daughter, her husband, 
and the first husband of the poet’s grand- 
daughter. ‘Thus a row of five graves in 
front of the altar of Stratford Church 
conspicuously identifies to this day the 
religious faith of Shakespeare and his 
family with the Established Church of 
the country. 
II 
Ll, the external evidence which is 
strictly contemporary points the one 
way. Nevertheless, nearly a century after 
Shakespeare’s death, a Church of England 
clergyman, beneficed at Sapperton in 
the county of Gloucestershire, mysteri- 
ously noted, in some rough memoranda 
gathered in Warwickshire, that the drama- 
tist ‘‘dyed a Papist.” Can it be that 
Shakespeare on his death-bed renounced 
the religion in which he and his children 
were bred? Roman Catholic advocates 
have sought to confirm the irresponsible 
allegation from strained interpretations 
of passages in Shakespeare’s plays, and 
his name has figured in a formidable list 
of Catholic converts which has circulated 
in Germany and elsewhere under high 
Catholic authority. 

The belated rumour that the dramatist 
near his death abandoned the church of 
his baptism and burial is not merely 
irreconcilable with the ascertained facts of 
his biography, but it is inconsistent with 
his free assimilation of the phraseology 
of Protestant English Bible and Prayer 
Book in his writings, while no clear 
judicial vision can detect there signs of 
personal sympathy with an alien dogma. 


Ill 
TH language of the English Scriptures 
and the Prayer Book, which the Pro 
testant Reformation sanctioned, fused itself 
with Shakespeare's thought. So complete 
was the assimilation that even his humor- 


ous characters echo the religious termin- 
ology. Falstaff’s lips are steeped in it 
and no imputation of blasphemy can be 
fairly sustained. “If to be fat be to be 
hated, then Pharaoh’s lean kine are to be 
I ved,” he argues, without genuine offence 
im excuse of | is corpulence (t Henry IV. 
II. iv. 520-1). When the giant humorist 
grows degenerate in the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, the habit of free Scriptural 
reminiscence still clings to him » 
naturally as to win pardon. “ In the shape 
of man, Master Brook” (he says, com- 
bining allusions to two separate texts), 
“I fear not Goliath with a weaver’s beam, 
because I know also life is a shuttle” 
(Merry Wives, V. i. 23-5). But more 
significant are Shakespeare’s citations 
from the Bible when he seeks to invest 
his dramatic speech with exceptional 
solemnity. St. Paul’s protestation “I 
die daily” is reverently repeated by Mac- 
duff when describing his friend Prince 
Malcolm’s saintly mother: 


The queen that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 
ied every day she lived. 
Macbeth, IV. iii. 109-11. 


Even more characteristic of Shake 
speare’s indebtedness in his serious mood to 
Scriptural suggestion is the familiar open- 
ing line of Portia’s great oration on mercy: 
“Tt droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven.” Here Shakespeare bore in mind 
two verses of sacred origin. “ O how fait 
a thing is mercy; it is like a cloud a 
rain,” comes from the apocryphal Eede- 
siasticus (xxxv. 20) ; and “ My doctnne 
shall drop as the rain, as the shower 
upon the herbs,” figures in Deuteronomy 
(xxxii. 2). 

IV 

T is perilous to appeal to Shakespeare s 

plays for any well-co-ordinated evidence 
of his personal sentiments or beliefs cot 
cerning religion, or, indeed, other matters. 
His dramatic faculty enabled him to ao 
sent and interpret with graphic veracity a 
manner of sentiments and beliefs, as ¥¢ 
as all manner of emotions. One cm 
casily cite detached passages — 
of spirituys propositions which contra oe 
one another point - blank. The on“ 
speaks convincingly in Hamlet's familia! 
words : 
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The dread of something after death, 

The undiscovered country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles the will 

Hamlet, 111. i. 78-80. 


A more comprehensive phase of doubt 
is approved in Hector’s apophthegm : 
Modest doubt is called 
The beacon of the wise. 
Troilus and Cressida, II. ii. 1-16. 
Yet how different a note is sounded by 
King Henry IV. when he _ describes 
Palestine as 
Those holy fields, 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 


For our advantage on the bitter cross. 
1 Henry IV., I. i. 24-7. 


While another of Shakespeare’s kings, 
Richard II., finds in the certainties of 
religion consolation for all earthly suffer- 
ing, and he dies with the prayer on his 
lips: 

Mount, mount, my soul! thy seat is up on high, 


Whilst my gross flesh sinks downwards, here to 
die. Richavd it V. VW. 312-13. 


It follows that no critical chemistry 
can isolate with complete confidence the 
dramatist’s private and personal opinions 
or convictions from the opinions and con- 
victions which he assigns to his dramatic 
creations. 

At the same time, no observant student 
can deny the prominent place which 
religion fills in Shakespeare’s dramatic 
world. ‘The inference is irresistible that 
Shakespeare’s mind realised to the full 


the influence which religious faith and 
worship exert on human affairs. The 
precise extent to which he shared the 


Varying spiritual experiences of his dra- 
matic may prove beyond 
critical power to determine. It is futile 
to inquire whether he himself cherished 
Hamlet’s agnostic questionings or Rich- 
ard IT.’s instinctive piety and religiosity. 
Yet very real was his concern with re- 
ligion as it works in the hearts and minds 
of humanity at large. 

The dogmatic aspects of religion are, 
for Shakespeare, matters of history, and 
no personal bias can be detected in his 
dramatic presentment of them. Nowhere 
are his words those of a sectarian propa- 


characters 


co 


gandist. If in King John the historical 
circumstance of the piece requires him 
to voice dramatically the Papal claim to 
the dominion of England, he balances the 
Roman pretension with a bold assertion 
ol the national title to independence of 
all foreign sway. The friar Laurence iy 
Romeo and Juliet, while he is loyal to his 
monastic vows, breathes the universal 
spirit of religious beneficence, and js 
never an explicit champion of monas- 
ticism. Shakespeare’s work, when it 
is studied justly and comprehensively, is 
free of partisan colouring. 
Impatience with extreme doctrine 
whether of Papal or of Puritan sanction 
is at times discernible. Shakespeare as 
dramatist writes with disdain alike of 
the Puritan who is overmuch “ given t 
prayer,” and of the Romish priest wh 
worships temporal power and wealth. 
Nor does the dramatic poet overlook the 
perversions and abuses to which religion 
is always liable. ‘The sanctimonious hypo- 
crite is more than once exposed in the 
plays. King Richard III., Hamlet’s unck 
Claudius, even the seducer Angelo—all seek 
in prayer sanction for their villainies 
Very often does Shakespeare illustrate 


his own Antonio’s dictum: 


The devil can cite Scripture for his purpos 
Merchant of Venice, 1. m 


Vet Shakespeare always acknowledges 
in true religion a humanising and putlly- 
ing force of life. His ideal hero, Henry | 
never overlooks his duty to God. Ther 
is nothing mawkish in the soldier-kings 
constant professions of reliance on divine 


° e . " os oenilitarni 
aid in the great crises of Is muita 
career. Very impressive is the man 
tone with which he briefly assigns ' 


Heaven his crowning victory at Agia 


court: 
O God, ‘Thy arm was here; — 
but to Thy arm aon 


And not to us 


Ascribe we all _ 
Henry V., IV. vill. UTS 


Henry V.’s many prayers are all a . 
° . ” > y sii- 
by the dramatist in the same simp" 


Probably in them the student 
he may 


f Shake- 


lent 
cere kev. 
comes, as near in the plays as 
hope to a personal confession 0 


speare’s faith. 
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a Wat ut Wlitlin 6 vn wi i heb a 
C | ~~ ee — pee se oS : 
SS on . ee tees 
r = ae er a —— seth 7a 
i a ~ —_ se we 
st W Have you Noticed it ? whose loved ones are in danger, and the 
pres up my pen to write this monthly indefinite but very real nerve-strain felt 
) my readers, the light is just by all of us. We are living at a tension. 
g g on ther spring day. There is a Now we know that great things can be 
s hy] tchery about sunset in spring, a charm accomplished in times of stress: the pro- 
mt 1 does not obtain at the end of a sum-_ cess of “‘ whipping up ”’ will bring unrealised 
Sul r's da Even around my little office, in reserves into action. But work at high 
City, the birds are twitter- pressure cannot go on indefinitely. It pro- 
nd out in the gardens and hedges— duces staleness, friction, breakdown. There- 
st tso far from the City nowadays—the dry fore I think I am justified, even in this time 
gs are bursting into bud, Nature is of stress, in putting in a little plea for the 
ming in a thousand ways. Have you relaxing of the muscles of the body and 
this year? Have you had time’ the tension of the mind. 
the birds this spring ? 25> 
wledg you been too busy with the multi “~ 
‘ ; lied activit f war-time, or too full of The Woman who Pays 
nf tying tl ts, to pay heed to the ‘ hew article on another page by Mr. 
eS al 1? Most writers, in the A. C. Marshall, on ‘“ The Woman 
r-king nd the hoardings, are calling Who Pays,” will excite general interest. 
wadays. We are asked We have heard a great deal about the 
co-ordinate, economise, splendid way in which the women of the 
never done before—and nation have risen to the emergency, and it 
gns | t eded full well the great is only right that the cost of their so doing 
Ag t to be up and bestir ow should be realised and appreciated. It 
but now I am wondering if Seems to me that there is a grave danger 
ger of energy out- of zeal defeating itself in connection with 
: l, Ss women war workers. It has been proved 
Not “ Slack Z iain and again in industrial work that too 
ore long hours do not pay. Particularly it has 
| wv et tl my readers, as a class, been demonstrated that work for seven days 
: ow | In the ordinary way a week is a mistake Che institution of the 
4 ' of them are busily engaged in a Sabbath was not an arbitrary fiat of Divinity, 
rr ” rs—none the less con it is a natural and economic necessity. For 
tis B | I in many cases, a fair pro- women especially, [ put in an urgent plea 
— of the social, voluntary that this present crisis may not be allowed 
' r has added to such labours to ruin the worker in the attempt to hasten 
1 with it there is the the work. A little change is good for 


and heart-ache of those work, a little rest the best of economics, 
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Wasting Time 


: I was not thinking exclusively of 
the ‘‘ working” classes in putting in 
a plea for leisure. Most of us would be 


all the better for an enforced change now 
and then. I am amazed again and again 
at the sheer waste of time of many very 
busy people I come into contact with. 
Here is a woman on a dozen committees, 
attempting inetfectually to keep her hands 
on a threads. She hurries, gets 
flurried, goes over the same ground again 
and again, makes mistakes, creates friction, 
and generally ‘“ muddles through” half as 
much work in twice the time. Of course, 
this may be an exaggerated instance, but 
it is not a solitary one, by any means, as 
most of my readers can testify ! 


sje 

Spending One's Leisure 

RANTED the need for a break in the 

day’s work, shall it spent ? 
Two of the really busiest people I know have 
the gift of 
time or place, and resuming their 
It which 


dozen 


how be 


natching a few moments’ sleep 
at any 
refreshed. is a 


work much gift 


cannot always be cultivated, though I am 
told by doct that most women would 
be better for a doze in the afternoon. I 
suppose it is useless recommending “ medi- 
tation,”’ following the line of the old-time 
saints and the modern Quakers. But I 
might put in a word for reading. I know 
about the woman who exchanges three 
books every d or so at the Circulating 


Library: re ng of that order is as much 


a vice as drinking, though not so intoxi- 
cating. But books decently chosen and 
properly read are a real relaxation, simply 
invaluable in times like these. How little 
we appreciate our privileges until they 
ire threats {! Now that the fiat has 
gone forth, and we are told that the con- 
sumption of paper, and the making of 
books, must be radically lessened—the while 
that the making of beer goes me trily along 
—it Is time that we pointed out our great 
indebtedn to the food of the mind and 
the relaxation of the spirit that reading 
affords. Certainly reading is the easiest, 
quickest, and cheapest way of turning 
the mind off the business and anxieties 
of the day | refreshing the spirit whilst 
resting the body. In spite of the increased 
cost of books, Shak peare and Milton, 
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Dickens and Bronté, are still to be obtained 
at less than the cost of a theatre ticket, and 
they and the like constitute treasure too 
often lightly esteemed. Break up your 
work, listen to the song of the birds, let 
the call of the spring enter your soul, make 
time for your reading and recreation, and 
you will find that you will return to the 
daily round with a broader perspective 
and with increased power. Your toil will 
be more productive as your spirit is fresher 
and your mind more elastic, 


“ The Quiver” <feo 
R" ADERS will have heard a good 
deal, before these lines appear, about 
economy in paper and the restricting of out- 
put. We have had slightly to reduce the 
number of pages in this issue, but I am 
looking to two methods of saving paper 
that should help us materially to meet the 
new conditions—(1) the dropping of leaflets, 
etc., advertising the magazine, and (2) the 
of “returns.” In_ both these 
directions I must rely upon the help of 
readers. If we issue no “ publicity matter 
to call attention to the magazine, we can 
only rely upon the good offices of readers 
in keeping up the circulation—which 5 
the life-blood of a magazine. Then, to 
“returns” are caused by booksellers not 
knowing how many copies of the magazin 
will be required by their customers, ate 
having therefore to take copies for customers 


lessening 











who may or may not come along. - 
cost of producing these spare copies, sending 
them out—and sending them back ao 
publisher—is a cc ynsiderable one, and involves 
the use of paper which might be much mor 
profitably employed. Readers can enter 
obviate this waste if they will give 
order to their newsagent or bookseller * 
the regular supply of the magazine * yntil 
” In this way, too, they will ensuré 


: topped. 
getting their copies promptly. 


Jo 


Chivalry Number a 
Y May issue will be a special Chivairy 


Number.” Mr. A. C. Benson rt 
write on ‘St. George,” the Rev. J. 


Sir Galahad,” Dr 


Jones, M.A., D.D., on’ test 


Wilfred T. Grenfell on ‘ The _ 
Prize in the World,” and agen 
Brown on ‘* The Modern Call to Knight 


hood.’’ 



















































A Psalm in the Night 
nae long, but long Thy mercies 


lark, but oh, Thy face is bright! 


vy is Thy love breaks like a 
1, 
n on the night. 
J ‘7, * 
’ heyy weariness 
fs ] o tardy thought f 
rT) ’ that oppre 
P 
q wes spirit free 
wil, unutlevably kind ! 
1 endless-patient with Th 
, 
c rie > }; 7 blis 7 
: puveness how d cdl 
fy larknesses I cveep 
ind worn to Thine enfolding ari 
’ thers vound me like a sleep, 
y OY comfort my alarms 
What it coldly brings 
Ll? } eer do T care 
art my Father's blessing 
Mt 11s nights, and all His days, ave 
jaiy, 


Amos R. WELLS. 


. SS) 
The Plodders <7 


T : re prising a lid off a box, and 
lat_ an old hatchet did the 

pite of its being merely 
ley had thought useless 
my sharp, new one 


29 


other 
with his own abilities; for 


would have done,” commented Bob, with a 
laugh, as he ran a finger along the dull edge. 

“Yes, it shows that we dull chaps are of 
some use in the world,” said the other, with 
a droll little smile. He was a plodder, con- 
sidered dull and slow beside the more bril- 
liant members of his family. Yet somehow 
when one wanted certain things done, and 
done well, slow John was the one to whom 
they were most often entrusted. He couldn't 
do the quick, brilliant feats; they were 
Bob’s forte. But he could plod along 
faithfully all day ata thing that did not need 
any hurry, and bring it in beautifully done 
when finished. 

Che plodders really have no cause to envy 
the swift, showy, Neither 
could they do the work nor fill the place of 
the others. The light-moving, quick-witted 
one would fret at the plodder’s tasks like a 
high-spirited roadster harnessed to a plough. 
He would wear himself out in a hurry and 
worry, where deliberation and placidity were 
needed most. 

On the other hand, put the 
taking fellow in the 
thought and combined 
are needed. It would be the 
urged to show the r 


: 
brilliant ones. 


slow, pains- 
place where quick 
with skill, 

plough horse 
paces. He 


action 


adster’s 


couldn't do it, and he, too, would waste 
time and energy in the effort 
Each to his place and work; for there 


each which the 
oO Each content 
they have been 
ach doing his best at 
the world’s work best 


is a place and work for 


could not fill or « 


given him by God ] 
his own task; so 1s 


lone, and the workers most useful and happy, 
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**What are we here for?” 

GOOD man with a multitude of cares 

of his own had been most kind to a 
neighbouring family visited by alarming 
illness) When a member of the family 
attempted to express appreciation of his 
kind ministrations, saying, “‘ We know not 
how to thank you for what you have done 
for us,” the good man replied in tones of 
surprise, ‘‘ Why, what are we here for ? ” 

Sure enough, what are wehere for ? Is it 
to be so occupied with chasing after troubles 
of our own that we have no time to help a 
brother ward off the hounds of disaster that 
are setting upon him ? Is it to be so intent 
upon buttering our own slice of bread often, 
even adding jam, that we fail to observe our 
neighbour’s butterless crust? Is it to refuse 
the plea of the needy because we “‘ have 
worked hard for what we’ve got and have a 
right to keep it’? ? Thank God, this is not 
the general attitude. 

Are we not here to “ get the most out of 
life’? ? Unquestionably we are, and happy 
is he who knows how to do it. The trouble 
is that most of us set about the quest in 
the wrong way. We fail to recognise the 
fact that it is in helping up the ascent our 
heavily-laden neighbour that we get the 
hilltop inspiration ; that many of life’s hard 
lessons are most easily learned in the practice 
of heaping coals of fire, of going the second 
mile, of meeting wrath with the soft answer 
and forgetting the injury. We fail to see 
that the unsympathetic road is the lonely 
road, the selfish path the thorny path to 
travel. We often close our eyes to the 
evidence that bread cast upon the waters re- 
turns; that kindnesses born of love warm 
the doer’s heart as no “ good luck” can 
warm it; that the good Samaritan never 
lacks for gratitude from those he has suc- 
coured, and that the gift of sympathy 
outranks the money gift. 

What are we here for? To lend the 
listening ear and the helping hand ; to speak 
the word of cheer and faith and trust to the 
discouraged ; to walk beside the lonely; 
to steady the stumbling and lift the fallen ; 
to forget self in the interest of those who 
need us most.— JOSEPHINE E. TOA. 

se 
Finding Diamonds in the Mud 

T was John Ruskin, the apostle of beauty, 

who pointed out that the black slime of 


the gutter has in it the same substance as 
the finest diamond. It is only a difference 


of condition. The expert chemist can take 
this slime and by wonderful processes 
known only to the scientist, transform it 
into crystals that reflect and refract the rays 
of the sun in marvellous colours. 

Is it not also a mark of genius in men and 
women to be able to take the unpleasant 
things that come to them and to transform 
them by the alchemy of their generous souls 
into things of beauty ? 

An unusual story has recently come to light 
through a provincial daily which reflects this 
brand of genius. It is the Story of a poor 
woman of the slums who had _ been able. 
through her happy attitude of spirit, t 
transform the dark world that was her in- 
heritance into a veritable paradise of friend- 
liness and beauty. Here is the story, as 
told by the daily paper: : 

“She is blind and halt and bent. Sh 
feels her timid way along the pavements with 
a stick, and carries a tray of pencils and a 
tin cup in which purchasers cast their money 
She carries, too, a cheerful countenanc 
The other day she heard a passer-by ex- 
claim, ‘ Poor woman!’ ‘ No,’ she replied 
‘I am a rich woman, rich in happiness, for 
1 come into contact with only the kindness 
of the world.’ ” 

What a genius was hers, to be blind to all 
but the bright and happy side of life. D: 
prived though she was of the vision of th 
beautiful things of the natural world—th 
green grass, the varicoloured flowers, t! 
wide-spreading trees, the blue sky—yet st 
was able, through this “ sixth sense” of 
happy heart, to perceive all about her 
wealth of kindness and love. What 
rebuke to those of us who are fairly glutte 
with luxuries and the beautiful things 0 
life! — 

A rare alchemist is she, transforming U 
evil conditions of her lot by her inward & 
of beauty into the only kind of wealth that 
counts, the wealth of heart and soul | Th 
darkness and gloom of existence in whi 
she found herself have been transmuted int 
the diamonds of happy thoughts.—Tnouas 
CuRTIS CLARK. 

fe 

Do not Fear ; ; 
“1 AM afraid to try it. I might - 

is a poor excuse for allowing to §° ® 
any good chance to do something wore 
while. The one who does not try age 
fail. Trying may result in failure, oo 
sure: but one never knows what splendid 


. ; » does try. 
success it may bring, unless one does tly 
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WHAT SHALL WE PRAY? 


By 
ANNE BRYAN McCALL 


In a recent article, entitled “ Under the Shadow of His Wings,” the intercessory side 





*¢ was touched on. 
> and often lost sight of. 


Mrs. McCall, in this article, emphasises a truth equally 
I invite the opinions of readers on the two sides of 


the question of prayer. 


va ( 
| pons ne subject that comes up 
rather often for discussion, and I have 
sked very direct ques- 

“Do you believe God 

I have prayed and 

I been of no use.”” And 

girl of old Puritan stock 

me: Shall we or shall we not 

I am going to tell you frankly that 

of our prayers are either 

h. This is the way I 


; but I wish you would tell 


Less Begging 
f you will be shocked when 

I lieve that as we know life 

I we pray less and less. 
am thinking of 


I I 


prayer 
epted usage of the word 


l opinion through 
I brought up to all the old 

erful tradition I can remember how 
I used to pray for all those 

l great lesired ; and I remember 

} {f wonder and reverence the 
nging I put into 
night and 


lL daily 


morning, of 
prayers, and 

soon became, as they 
do, more or less formal. I 


I that they often amounted 
of words that I could say 
nce ¢1 ough, even while 
n on something else 
Prayer I said night and morning 
} ; 


at night the “ Now I 


lay me,” the twenty-third Psalm, and a 
little rhymed prayer which I had promised 
my governess to say every night. 

But these were all of them forms, at best. 
The real business of prayer—from my 
childish standpoint, I mean—followed on 
these shallower repetitions when J got out 
into the depths of my own very personal 
needs and desires. Here I did indeed pray. 
I can still feel my forehead pressing tight 
on my clasped hands, and my eyes shut 
tight, tight while I prayed with intensity 
for the thing I wanted, needed, nay, must, 
must have. 


The Prayers of Childhood 

They were a strange and motley set of 
from a petition for a 
“streamers ”’ behind, to 


prayers, 
hat with 
passionate entreaties to be made an obedi- 
ent and good child; from earnest petitions 
that the Lord would, in His 
time, make my nose a trifle longer (for it 
had the least tendency to tilt up, and it 
seemed to me my not, 
could not, endure anything less 
a straight and Grecian 
passionate demands that 
mended and my faults be 


ranging 
ribbon 


own good 


happiness could 
simply 
than the dignity of 
nose), to really 
my temper be 
wiped away. 

The chubby little pictures of me that re- 
main from that time entirely discountenance 
the idea that I was in any way nervous or 
morbid ot yet I remember leaving 
my task or my play many a time when 
some desire for this or that came suddenly 
to me, to run up to the old attic and get 
down on my knees and pray for the thing 
1 so much desired. 


ascetic, 


QY 
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Moreover, I had a kind of intimate childish 
friendship with the Almighty, to whom 
these prayers were addressed, that I like 
to remember. I had none of those dreadful 
and morbid fears of future punishment with 
which some children’s minds were tormented, 
and their bodies and nerves harmed. It 
was enough for me to know that when I did 
what I knew was wrong I had failed toward 
One who loved me, and that His face was 
turned from me in sorrow. 

For the rest, I loved Him and believed 


in Him. When I took my personal petitions 
to Him, I left off all formality, indeed I 
did. I addressed Him direct: ‘* Dear 


Father,” ‘“‘ Dear Lord,’”’ and the prayer I 
said oftenest and most intensely, and I am 
far from being ashamed of it, was this: 
“Dear Lord, you must make me good! I 
have to be good! And you must help me! 
Please | ’’ 

That was, I suppose, without doubt, the 
best prayer I ever prayed. But I must 
not be misleading. I must admit that the 
large majority of my prayers were particu- 
lar petitions for particular personal favours. 
Unfortunately, this is true of most of us. 
We want something for ourselves. We 
want some law or event or consistent and 
logical happening set aside, so that we may 
have our desire. We want some exception 
made in our favour. 


Growing Up Spiritually 

All this is natural, and I doubt not it is 
even quite as it should be in young children. 
It may even persist without harm, perhaps, 
teens; but then, if we are 
growing up ”’ not merely physically 
the personal petitions drop 


into our early 
indeed “ 
but spiritually, 


away from us more and more; we ask 
fewer gifts of God. We even become in 
time a little ashamed of such personalities 


We pray less for event and circumstance, 
and more for spiritual qualities. We pray 
not to just results averted, for ow 
sakes; we pray, instead, for courage to 
endure what it is just and right we should 
endure. We do not go on and on making 
mistakes, and then praying to have them 
miraculously set straight; we pray, rather, 
for better insight, that our 
mistakes fewer, and that the harm 
we do may be less and less, and the good 
more and more. We do not pray pas 
to have away the 


have 


more wisdom, 


may be 


ionately 


wiped evil and suffering 


boo 


our selfishness and our dishonour have done 
and caused; rather we set about eagerly 
undoing the harm, as best we can, making 
amends as best we may, quickly, oh, quic kly, 
for the time is short. 

It is, I think, a sad comment: Iry ON our 
praying that to some of us the ide a that 
resolve and determination are prayer—and 
prayer of a noble kind—is somewhat ney 
a little surprising ; whereas the idea of 
prayer as petition is familiar to us all 
and entreaty, supplication are practically 
synonyms for it. 

But this larger attitude toward prayer is 
the one to which we come in later years 
to which we that is, if not merely 
our bodies, hearts and minds and 
growing things. 


come, 
but our 
spirits are 


** Prayer in All Action” 

Let us read carefully 
great and good man: “ Prayer that craves 
a particular commodity—anything less than 
all good—is vicious. . . . Prayer asa 
means to effect a private end is theft and 
meanness. ... As soon as the man is 
at one with God he will not beg. He will 
then see prayer in all action. The prayer 
of the farmer, kneeling in the field to weed 
it, the prayer of the rower, kneeling wit! 


these words of 


the stroke of his oar, are true prayers hear 
throughout nature,” 
When I first read that, it was as though 


on a road which I believed to be the nght 
but of which I was not wholly sure— 
one who was 


road 
i had met one who knew; 
familiar with every step of it, and whom | 
could trust. 

The idea of true prayer being action is, | 
think, a beautiful one. Here, too, you se 
prayer that cannot fail, prayer which 1s 
alway **answered.”’ Here is no mer 
blind, passionate entreaty. Here is cleat 
and truthful asking, and receiving what 1 
honourable and right t 
actions 0! 


just measure it is 
receive. Even those humble 
the farmer and the rower, the one weeding 
the other brushing the waters back with the 
trength of his arm, are prayers inevitably 


answered. The seed planted and carefully 


tended grows to abundance—what aes 
: e 

answer could you have than that to t 
; i os 
desire 1 have it grow ¢ And the rowel, 


, sc} ing 
ind in this way hones tly desirit 
ig to arrive, makes pro- 


» his destination at last 


pushing on, ¢ 


and in a sense asku 


ore and come 
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favours pleaded, you see; no 
lous intervention desired or expected ; 
ferly and beautiful laws set aside ; but, 
nctead. that better and nobler thing, man 
»action; man working, as is his 

along with the unalterable 
ff God; man planting, watering, sure 
ver doubting that when he has done 
d will give the increase. 
hat I found this same thought 


After th 
ier expressed in words or events in the 
fmany great men. ‘The idea became 


Y 1d more familiar to me, and I began 
look for it and expect it there where I 
ew nobility to be. The noble were indeed 
prayerful in that sense; they were the 

ve, not the petitional; the determined 
ble causes, not the passively entreating ; 

the a ly just and honourable, not those 
for ever flinging themselves on the mercy 

f God; not those desiring with a great 

that the laws o1 God and nature be 
side, but those asking, rather (and by 

n now earnestly and actively 
lerstand the laws and fulfil 


nd 





The Old Days and Now 
There was a time when dread plagues 
1 epidemics, for instance, swept along 
lered, carrying suffering and death to 
isands, In those times, people hurried 





the churches and prayed that the scourge 








might be banished and the favour of God 
restored. 

Nowadays, in dealing with all such matters, 
we do not repair to the churches to pray that 
such evils may be averted. Every day 
of our lives we fight disease by means of 
action, trusting not to petition but to 
resolve, and to difficult but firm deter- 
mination to stamp out this enemy by 
every means in our power. 

All this we admit willingly in such large 
matters as science and the scientific treat- 
ment of disease. Few indeed would be will- 
ing to-day to give up all sanitary and pre- 
ventive and scientific methods and to rely, 
instead, on petitional prayers to stave off 
typhus or bubonic plague. But in our own 
lives we cling to the old methods, too many 
of us; and instead of preventive action 
make only prayerful petition that our faults, 
our selfishness, our weaknesses, and the un- 
happiness that follows may be annulled. 

“He prayeth best who loveth best.” 
It seems to me that is an answer to our 
questioning. If we loved as we should, 
prayer would in all cases be noble action. 
There would be no selfishness, no dishonour 
to be annulled; no wretchedness and 
remorse to be wiped away. When we 
prayed, it would be that the good of others 
might come to pass, and our prayer should 
not be mere petition only, said from the lips, 
but unselfish action, stirred from the heart. 





Photo: Hinrine. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE AS LAUNDRESS 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


N the years preceding 1914— in fact, in 

pre-war times—I am afraid that the 
charge of having an unnecessarily large 
weekly laundry bill could quite truly be 
lodged against me. But with the rise 
in prices of foods, cleansing materials, and 
almost every other daily necessity caused 
by the war, it became my duty to go care- 
fully through the housekeeping accounts 
and see where economy could best be 
effected. In most families it is the custom 
to wash such articles as handkerchiefs, 
stockings, doilies, kitchen cloths, and dusters 
at home, and, if this is not already the case, 
deleting them from the weekly laundry 
basket will make an appreciable difference in 
the bill. When planning further economies 
it is well to consider how the charges of 
the laundress compare with the amount of 
labour expended on the washing and getting 
up of the articles, and whether special ap- 
pliances or pieces of machinery have to be 
used to ensure success. For example, the 
price for washing a sheet is gd. A sheet 
is a large, cumbersome article, which will 
practically monopolise the small copper 
found in the average private house, require 
a powerful mangle, two persons to fold, at 
least a quarter of an hour to iron, and the 
entire “ maiden” for drying purposes. It 
is the same with a tablecloth, which costs 
but 3d. or 4d. at the laundry, and which 
would entail a great deal of labour and 
expenditure of time if attempted at home. 
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In comparison with the prices charged for 
these large articles, the 1d. or 1hd. charged 
for table-napkins, traycloths, face and b 
towels, pillow cases, etc., are quite out of 
proportion, and whereas it is economy t 
send sheets and tablecloths to the laundry 
many pounds per annum can be saved if 
the smaller articles are washed at home 

Not only is a saving effected in actual cost 
but the handling they receive at home s 
far | rough and wearing, not to mento! 
tearing, than they are subjected to at 
laundry. 

Many of my readers who have been at 
tomed to dispatch all the washing t 
laundry will say that it is impossible 
undertake the work at home, but if they ul 
be patient and read on to the end, a Aps 
the seemingly impossible will be less alarm 
ing than at first thought. 


The Importance of 
Sorting and Soaking 

The housewife who sorts and washes 0 
one and the same day 1s asking lor a 
and discomfort in the form of hard wt mi , 
sore hands. The sorting of the articles ( 
be washed should always take place on 
morning before the washing. Cottons 


separ ated from woo" 


linen articles are dint 


starched traycloths, ¢ 
re placed in a pile by then , 
and arranged 


ones, and the 
napkins, et 
sel ve Having sorted 


baths 
next duty is to prepare the soaking 
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“STOP STOMACH DRUGGING. 





NEUTRALISE THE DANGEROUS ACID WITH 


BISURATED 


Stomach drugging is danger- 
ous. Drugs deaden the nerves 
and render 
to pain, but pain serves a good 


them insensible 


purpose—it is nature’s method 
of indicating that something is 
interfering with the smooth 


working of the human organ- 








ism. When the fault is cor- 

rected, the pain will cease. 

Pain after eating—heartburn, 

Ta ; flatulence, etc. etc.—usually 
ndicates not that the stomach 

is diseased, but that it is 

acidity. The acid irritates 

te | r of the stomach, 

1. Obviously it is of prime 


ruse of this pain should be 
should 


mplish this you 
j ia from you 


MAGNESIA. 
water immediately after meals 
This 


the harmful acid in your stom 


will instantly neutralise 


ach and prevent all possibility 
of food fermentation. Drugs do 
not overcome this acid -they 
simply deaden the symptoms 
and givea false sense of security 
That is why those who rely on 
drugs gradually become worse 
and until the stomach 
itself becomes actually diseased. 


worse, 


As a guarantee of satisfactory 
results the name ‘‘ bisurated” 











has been registered, and for 


your own protection you should 


Powder Form, 
1/9 and 2/9 
a bottle 


insist on seeing this name on 
label. 
Magnesia is Chemists, at 
and 2/9 for the powder form, and at 1/1 
for tl 


the Genuine Bisurated 


obtainable of all 


and 2/1 » tablet 


‘ 
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its just the most delicious dainty 


1 ever tasted. The kiddies 
t have enough. It’s whole- 
some and nourishing, too, besides 
deing so economical. Get a jar 


breakfast to-morrow. 
















AT BREAKFAST 
TIME 


What a rush and 
a scramble to get 
through with the 
porridge when it is 
followed by 





The daily spread 
for the children’s 
bread. 


Lemon (hebe 


most welcome 


Laitova is a 
usual bacon 


change from the 
for the grown-ups. 
It is now packed in dainty 
hygienic jars, and your grocer 
sells it in 84d. and other sizes. 





SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd., Cornbrook, MANCHESTER. @ 
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Start To-day 


and get rid of Your Skin Trouble 


WHATEVER your skin trouble, and however long it has lasted, it can 
be cured by Antexema. As water puts out fire, so Antexema conquers 
skin illness. It succeeds after doctors, hospitals, and ointments have all 





failed, and you haven't to wait weeks or months before you see any 
benefit. The first application of Antexema stops irritation and arrests the 
progress of your skin complaint. Persevere with its use and you will soon be 
thoroughly cured. Get our Free Trial bottle and start your cure immediately, 

Antexema is not a quack nostrum, but a physician’s remedy, and every bottle 
is made according to the original prescription. It cures every skin illness, from 
the rashes, chafing and tenderness of young children to the worst cases of 
obstinate eczema. Scalp troubles, bad legs, rough hands, and every sare, 
irritated, pimply, blotchy condition of the skin quickly yields to Antexema, which 
is economical, for one small bottle is generally sufficient for a cure 





Do your duty to your skin and get Antexema to-day. Supplied by all chemists and stores everywhere 
Also of Boots Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores, Harrod’s, Selfridge's, Whiteley 
Parkes’, Timothy White's, Taylor's Drug Co., and Lewis & Burrows’ at and per bottle 
post free, in plain wrapper, 1 2 and 3/-, fre - Antexema, Castle Laboratory I ndor Also throughout 
India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Afric a, and Europe. ‘ 

To Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W Please send family handbook, ‘ Skin Troubles,” fi 
which I enclose three penny stamps, also Free Trial of Antexema and Antexema Granul the f 


blood purifier 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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C. BRANDAUER & Go, Lo, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 











SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WareHouse: 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDOR = | 


THE LION LEADS IN CURING 
Fer. 1807 It is Nature's Remedy. TURKISH BATHS 
BURGESS’ AT HOME. 
L I O N a ly hor “AIR rh, v abot ‘har Te “ia, al 

TRADE MARK OINTMENT cleaners thx sire a low of life 


Cures without painful operations, ltancing or her 
cutting, in all cases of Ulcers, Abscesses, Whitiows, Vicerated 


_ 



















patie. tg or Oystic Tumours, Piles, Fistula, vw . . , 

Olypus, oisoned Wounds, and all forms of Skin ck e 

Disease. Its penetrative power makes it the best application h as <2 abgolutely Sal 

for curing all Chest and Bronchial Troubles. Outside Hoate tor ie Heat i"ieoguiniot " 

” Ho. 2 
SEND TWO id. STAMPS FOR SAMPLE. aness teem Sa ‘Write for “ bare 8 800 gureet 
Sold by Chemists, 9d., 1/3, etc. ADVICE GRATIS from J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. ave London, W. 
E. BURGESS, 59 Gray's Inn Road, London, W.C. 
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The water used for soaking must 


} 
I 


vith a 


thy 


THE 


four separate utensils, three- 


1 warm soapsuds, will be re- 


1use this sets the dirt instead 

rhe soapsuds are made by 
(made at home from 
or a reliable soap-powder 
little very hot 
n added until the required 
aking mixture is acquired. 


; 


water, 


which handkerchiefs are to be 


ive a handful of coarse salt 


his makes them more easy to 


uld alwavs be soaked by 
another tub place all the 
The 


need a separate soaking 


owels, pillow cases, etc. 


cloths, dusters, and rubbers, 
t are much soiled, must not 
» finer articles. The pessi- 
will, of course, argue that 
king tubs will occupy her 
sibly into the 
hasten to explain that as 


overflow 


bly be not more than eight 
in the “ starch ”’ 


handkerchiefs take up 


pail, and 


these “ pails ’”’ can take the 
It wls, which can be placed 
r inside the copper or under 
In fact, if the largest soak 
d with 
r will do 


a board (possibly 
and the three 


1 on this, the whole array can 


nd 1 the 


vt ‘ lvisable 


¥ them in co 


ra table and will not occupy 
ll. When the cloths 
| hours they should be 
tirred the 


if tl oap uds are 


have 
with wooden 
very 
to make some 
rt curtains are being washed 

ut all the loose dust be- 
1 soda water, which 
everal times before they 
tepid soapsud bath 
ey will become quite clean 
y 1 


and 


consequent tearing 


By the time washing-day has 
vill be mostly in the water, 
in the articles will be so 


rt boiling in fresh soap- 


cleansing, 


System in Boiling 


the least-soiled 
i first, and my plan is to put 


on that 
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them into the copper as soon as the fire is 
lighted. By the time the soapsuds boil they 
are ready to lift out with the copper-stick 
into a bowl of clean warm water, and others 
are put into the copper to boil. A quarter 
of an hour’s steady boiling is enough for well- 
soaked articles ; further boiling tends to spoil 
the colour of the linen or cotton. No rub- 
bing is necessary. It is sometimes advisable 
to scrub handkerchiefs or doilies that are 
stained, in which case they are placed on 
a board and scrubbed with a not too stiff 
brush. These two items (the brush and 
scrubbing board), together with a wringer, 
comprise the home washing outfit, and it is 
hardly necessary to wet the hands excepting 
during the short processes of rinsing and 
starching. 

I may say here that the old-fashioned 
mangle, which is both cumbersome and 
expensive, is not a necessity. There are 
several makes of small wringers that cost 
very little, and if carefully used will wring 
quite large articles, and last for years. It 
is best to clamp and screw them perma- 
nently on to the end of the scullery table. 


Indoor and Outdoor Drying 

Drying out of doors is supposed to be the 
ideal method of drying in order to retain 
the snowy linen cotton 
materials, and given favourable conditions 

a country garden or field 
washing will be dried in the fresh air. 
housewives maintain that a town backyard 
is better than drying indoors, but I am 
inclined to think that thorough washing, 
mangling until the articles are almost dry, 
and finally drying off before a kitchen fire, 
is a better process than to expose the clean 
cloths to the smut-laden atmosphere. I 
dare say some of my readers will be surprised 
to read that I consider mangling or wringing 
as the aid to home washing, but 
they will find that if the powers of these 
instruments are used to their utmost limit 
a great deal of time, labour and firing will 
be saved. 


whiteness of and 
of course the 
Some 


greatest 


Take the Treatment of Hand- 
Kerchiefs as an Example 

When the final rinsing in cold blued water 
is finished, the handkerchiefs are roughly 
folded and run through the wringer two or 
three times. They are then unfolded, well 
shaken, the sides and corners pulled into 












shape, folded in halves, and placed ina pile. 
Four or six are then run several times through 
the wringer, then more are added, until they 
have acquired the same dampness that would 
be necessary if they rough-dried, 
sprinkled, and rolled down. They can be 
ironed at once or rolled down in a clean 
cloth for an hour or so. This method is also 
used with the kitchen cloths, dusters, etc., 
and after eighteen months of such launder- 
ing I can honestly say that the handker- 
chiefs, face towels, and cloths of all descrip- 
tions are as fresh and snowy as if they had 
been washed in the old-fashioned way. It 
is not necessary to iron pillow cases, face 
They can be well 


were 


towels, and such articles. 
mangled and dried either out of doors or in 
front of the fire, and finally run through a 
well-screwed-down wringer before they are 
put away. After all, they are not hand ironed 
at the laundry, but finished off between the 
hot metal rollers of a mangle. 


Starching 

Starches vary so much that it is difficult 
to give the exact proportions, and there is 
also to be taken into account the fact that 
some housewives like their starched linens 
much stiffer than do others. The best method 
is to procure a reliabie brand of powdered 
starch and to carefully study the printed 
instructions for making whichever kind of 
starch is required. Whether clear (hot- 
water starch) or cold starch is to be used, 
the starch powder is always first mixed with 
cold water. 

The following is a good general recipe for 
cold-water starch: 2 
¢ pint cold water, 1 teaspoonful turpentine, 
$ teaspoonful powdered borax. 

Put the starch into a basin and gradually 
add the water. Let this stand for twelve 
When about to use the starch, stir 


oz. powdered starch, 


hours. 
in the borax (dissolved in a very little hot 
water) and the turpentine, and mix thor- 
oughly. The additions of the turpentine 
(which must be the best procurable) and 
borax give a dainty gloss to the linen, and 
assist the iron to run smoothly over the 
surface. 


How to Get-up Small 
Starched Articles 


Table-napkins, traycloths, small teacloths, 
etc : 
gling, 


should be starched after the first man- 


then folded, re-mangled, and rolled 
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down, and set aside for an hour or so, Have 
the irons thoroughly hot and brightly 
polished. Spread a napkin evenly on the 
ironing-sheet, with the right side uppermost, 
N.B. All linen must be ironed on the Tight 
side first. Iron the hems, being careful to 
keep the sides straight and the corners 
Square ; then iron the centre. Turn over 
and repeat the process on the wrong side 
Fold exac tly in three, press the folds, then 
fold in four, and iron again. Air well before 
putting in the linen cupboard. Doilies and 
teacloths that are trimmed with crochet lace 
and insertions should never be starched 
There are two ways by which a sufficient 
degree of stiffness can be obtained, First 
by pinsing the cloth in boiling water, and 
secondly, by rinsing in equal parts of cold 
water and milk. In both cases the linen 
centre is ironed first on the right side and 
then on the wrong. The lace and inserti 

are pulled gently into shape and pressed 
Some elaborate 


- 





on the wrong side only. 
crochet work is better not ironed at all— 
merely pulled into shape and pinned to the 
top of a deal table and left till dry. If this 
is done carefully the crochet will look as it 
did when new and unwashed. Doilies and 
cloths ornamented with Cluny, torchon, 
machine-made lace have the edging ironed 
first (on the wrong side) before the linen 
centre is ironed. 


The Importance of Airing 

In her haste to free the kitchen from 
having the appearance of a laundry, t 
housewife is sometimes tempted to put 
away her linen before it is thoroughly airee 
great mistake, and in the case 
one that \ 


This is a 
many starched articles, etc., 
prove very costly. If stored in the lune! 
cupboard whilst. still damp the linen wil 
soon acquire a very bad colour and — 
Linen not in constant use shoul 


also rot, : 
per, which 


be kept wrapped in blue wra] | 
preserves 1ts snowy whiteness and mye 
it from dust. When certain artictes . 
not likely to be required for several montis 
it is best to rough-dry them, taking 
that all starch is boiled out of the material 
Long sideboard cloths, round table-con 
. teacloths should be roHee, 
in folding them 4 
distinctly disfiguring. It is quite easy : 
rollers from corrugated papet covert 
»5 of sateen OF muslin. 


and afternoon 


e 


for the creases made 


make 
with washable shy 
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DIPLOMA SHOES 


ERE'S a scarcity of shoes already. 
You cannot fail to have noticed the 
choice offered you. Diploma 


Shoes, however, comprise a selection for 


every 


ade 


a new standard of value. 


purpose—walking, golf, promen- 
dress—at prices which constitute 
War-time 


prices are admittably higher, but there is 
nothing quite so good at the same price 


as Diploma to-day. 
shoes, 


They are quality 
and as such most economical to buy. 
The easiest way to get Diploma 
is to write to us for the name of 
nt in your district 


rearest 


NORVIC SHOE co., NORWICH 


Howlett & White. Ltd.) 




















ing 


u a 


use 


the 


went to see my sister's baby, who was very 
ul inde 


with him sibs undressing ; 


The 


except 


SOOTHING POWDERS which | 
I sent some to my sister, 


directions, For the first 





EE} A MOTHER'S 


HAPPY THOUGHT. 


A lady writing from Ireland says :—*] 


She had been up for nights 
he was cry- 
all the time as with some internal pain. 
doctor told her he could do nothing 
at him in a warm bath, which gave 

’ little ease for the time being. 
thought of STEEDMAN'S 
d for my own children; and next day 
when she gave 
child half a powder according to 
time for a 


tortmight she and the baby, and, in fact, all 
the household, had a good night's sleep, 
and the little fellow has continued to 
improve ever since.” 

These powders do not contain poison, 
hor are they a narcotic but they act 
gently on the bowels, thus relieving 
feverish heat and preventing fits, con- 
Vulsions, etc 
Please notice that the name 
STEEDMAN is always 
spelt with EE, 
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FRESH Milk if you value 


your baby’s future! 


NO 9 mother needs to be told what 

is best for baby whilst 
mines mother’s milk is still available, 
but every mother should know that 


fresh cows milk—suitably adapted— 


is best when mother’s milk is not 
available, or is insufficient in quantity 
or poor in quality. 


Mellin's Food ** humanises” 
Cow's Milk. 


Add “ Mellin’s "” to fresh cow's milk and you not only 
retain the vital properties of the fresh milk which are 
essential to the growth of the baby, but you <«o 

humanise " the milk that it becomes closely simil 
to mother's milk—and Mellin's Food is the only 
known medium for doing this 
Food, this fresh cow's milk can be instantly treated 
to suit the digestive powers of any child, of any age; 
and at all ages it supplies just the exact essentials 
for developing sturdy bodies 


ar 


“My ix ily 19 months,” writes Mrs Armstrong, 
of G “We stern Street M uchester, “and weighs 2 st 
2 Ibs He is as strong again as most childr n, and is 
ull solid flesh. He ne been fed from birth exclus ively 
on Mellin's Food. 





Mellins 
i 


MAKES FRESH COW’S MILK LIKE MOTHER’S MILK. 


FREE A toa 3 ath of Mellin’s Fe a, ha 


* for mothers 
Feed the Baby "—will be sent free on request 





Address: Sample Dept., 
MELLIN’S FOOD, LTD, PECKHAM, LONDON, 8.E 


With Mellin s 
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A MODERN 
COMFORT. 


j with 

q By pre 

y > top 
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Y ux «(Ts 

Y i Table 

Y £110 6 
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Y £217 6 
Y No. & 

Y i all Metal Parts f 

Y I a4 40 
Y. Carriage Paid in Great Britain Write for Booklet A 24 
Z J. FOOT & SON, Ltd., 
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7 ““YEWSFUL" aw CLIP| 


for the home and office 
1s 08 USEFUL es its name ins 


‘| 
The Patent Clip with a Thousang x 
For Hats, Clothes, Papers. us, 


— THROUGHOU,| 


© where space 
It entirely supersedes t 















A Great Comfort Aid. Somaate Neatness and 
Tidiness. 6d. each 








Of all Ironmongers, Stores, and General Dealers, or 
send S.X STAMPS TO-DAY for SAMPLE CLIP, 
Post free from 
YEWSFUL LTD. 25 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, &W 

















ee to bring your Food from Overseas | | 


e NATIONA KEE ES 


NATIONAL REFUGES | 


and Training Ship © ARETHU6A.” 
2,000 have entered the Royal Navy. 
b+ +4 have entered the Merchant Servic ce. 
1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintain ’ 


SHOW your GRATITUDE BY A LIBERAL DONATION 


Up eep Expense 
been ‘greatly | inc creased by che sted int e Price of Fi 
a THEIR MAJEo! i KING A 
zymana ease 
R I H : 
Natic =er Refuges for Homeless and Dest te Children | 
and the Training Ship “ Areth 
London omce 1 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUEW.. | 
: H. Brisi “ EN AND Henay G. C | 








SD) UU NUNN UAAUI AUN AANA EAU OAUA DONA ATA HALE 


Remember 
this when 
Spring Cleaning. 


RONUK 


imparts a 
brilliant 
Polish to 
Furniture, 
Floors, 
Linoleum. — 


Sold Everywhere. In tins, 3d., 6d., 1s. 


SUNITA ATAU 


= 








BROWN 5 $ BARLEY KERNS 


MAKE A Hi APrY FAMILY. 
Rk a's make 10 Pt z 
SIS rE R kn woe fe i re d fo ii and C , 


FATHER k er than Rice 
t 


The BOYS know tt ts ever s 
ae” _ ALI know it tego I 


N’S ‘LY 
BROWN'S BARLEY KERNELS NOT. 0 
WAKE DELICIOUS CREAMY PUDDINGS 

WITHOUT THE AID OF. Ks 














ut also mak 
ast nsown's Barley Keroels R i and 

Nothing better welity 
Brown's Barley Kernels differ both a ‘at sc! 
from any preparation of Barley Grocer Stores, ete 
only in — Boxes, 44 ia., by oe a 


WN, CERFA 
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Vi DEAR CHUMS,—Has 


remc! red 


eT 


Hor , het 


p. Some 


} 


\ t Fvnd,”’ 


Past 


I have been g 


Over the 


nu 


Of vour rd « 


tom } 


ium and 1 K te 


of how much th 


W 


1 


i I con 
P the oie \ 
t hat our w 


It 
t 


if 


adopted 


sdents i 


for 


remind you 


any one of 


I wonder, that this 


letes the six years of 


t¢eés ? It was in 
Violet, 
from Di 
And 


mall 


and 
expenses 
e, to Canada 
for 


provided by 


ney her 
$ been 
illed our 


one ¢ 


after her. 


ung through the file 
And |] been 
mbers of pleasant 


have 


ymrade 








YNSHIP PAGES 


{ —— 5 
Ay ie 


( Motto. 
\ “By Love 





at ServeOneAnother 
RAD ad 
gave us that delightful “surprise,” the £27 


which enabled us to take the responsibility 
of David Morrison in the same way as we 
for Violet. And then in 
December of that year I was able to write: 
“Your gifts have come in so beautifully 
that our Editor and I felt we might 
justly extend our scheme.’ Our Christ- 
mas joy was that we were able to adopt 
Phat made altogether three children 
no light sum 
small amounts, that 
und girls’ pocket money 
and it generally has 
enormous it! How- 
ever, my Companions proved worthy of the 
trust we had in them; they rallied splen- 
didly to the work—so splendidly that in the 
May of three years ago we were able to 

add a fourth protégé to their 
Philip was he, the jolly 


were concern d 


Lena. 
for whom we were responsibl 
total to be 
meant. For 
is not usually very large, 


raised in 
boys’ 
made 


demands upon 





charge. 





gether 
e many 
hen 


gy back 


put 


there is 
n these 
happi 
able to 
ipanion 
Ve must 
ork, be 








little fellow whose career in the 
Farningham Homes we are all 
watching eagerly. 
That, barely, is 
of our stewardship. 
the thing 
living treasure is the beautiful 
that through 
all the years behind your work, 
At the beginning we felt that 
interest and 


the record 
It is only 
The real 


outward 


spirit has been 


pleasure for our- 
all Com- 
panionship must aim at provid- 
When we had a com- 
petition the question of a 
motto for our Companionship. 
VERA ANDREWS’ suggestion was 
adopted. This motto, I can 
honestly say, has been the in- 


selves was not our 


ing 


on 








was in 


Editor 


Philip. 


spiration of 
for 


your work for 


others, our children; the 
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spirit of the words that head 


our pages has been the guiding 
spirit of it all 
lf strange reader were to 


ask proof of our success we 
There is Violet, 


growing into a 


could give it 

happy, radiant, 
useful woman in the Canadian 
home to went as a 
little girl. David, now 
earning his living, ‘‘ doing his 


which she 
Chere 


bit’ for our Empire, on the 
fields of Ontario, sturdy, healthy 
and progressing —as 


last month’s report 
showed—in all 
Lena of the 
laughing brown 


ways. 
There is 
eyes, 
dearly loved by her 
foster father and 
mother, developing 
into just such a 
womanhood as the 
world needs to-day. 
And then there is 
Philip a lly, happy 
schoolboy 
helped to 
useful man 


being 
become a 
by all the 
fine influences that 
him in the 


encircie 
Children’ Cottage in 
Kent. <All are being 
£Fiven 
they 

! 


received but 


pportunitices 
would not have 
for the 
loving care that they 
childish years. 


Four New Citizens 

Four capable, well-equipped citizens they 
bid fair to b Surely to have had a share, 
even a tiny share, in 


giving them thei 


equipment, and in giving them to the world, 
is something about which we may be very 
glad ! 

When turning 
realised how man 
among the readers of our magazine 
not Companions. It is 
number f 


over those old 





y frends we hav had 
who are 
surprising what 

half-crow1 a l 
have been 
rhen, t ther 


was thatl i urprise guilt ol 420 that cal 


onymou 
If - sovereign 
hand 
when we wanted it rather 


as a Impctu 














“ honld | 
Some I have met pel onally—I shoud 


I am delighted, moreover, 
in being reminded of the num- 
bers of those who joined in 
first twelve months or sc 
still retain their interest 
our Companionship. One wi 
joined early presently wrote | 
me a funny card asking that 
his name should be remov 
from our list. He was, he sai 
then, far too grown up to belong 
He had reached his 
fourteenth birthday ! 
merely 








any more, 


amuse¢ 
rather sorr 
for my boy co 
spondent. It must 
awful to be so | 
fully grown up! What 
would he say 
knew the ages 
vears) of all our mem 
bers—and if he could 
see the list of our 
Companions who 


though 


ile 


day are serving 
KXing and Country” 
in the Army, or of on 
our splendid girl a 
women workers 1n h 
pitals, banks, off 
and other 
Well, luckil 
our membership has 


busines 
UUSii 


places: 


had a constant ace 
ion of those wh— 
enteen, and much! 





leas 


y-4 


whether seven or 
eventy—are still young enough to enj 
are some, of cours 
the Companionship, tom 


i comradeship. There 


} 


who have tired of 


whom I hear no mort 


lz 


Our Wide Circle 
But it would be too big an undertaking © 


. : he 
he names of Companions of the 


mention all the 
years who are still loyal Cc ymrades 


rite to me more or less frequently. 














id : 
I say Thank vou” to each of these. Heor | 
e wl ees this will know that it 18 a Vey \ 
tionate “ Thank yo 
irt and affectionate ie 


Id like 


. be able to say it of all. But we *°" 
rh ] T 
methi of eac other through 
xc] \ correspondence friendsup*® | 
» t} o be desp! ad. 5 
‘ 1 excet ‘ly interests 





} 
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Washing dress 
soods 


he latest designs and newest 
shades. They are of thoroughly 


reliable quality and wear well. 
i Voiles, Newest Designs, 40 inches 
1/3 to 1/64 yard; 40-inch Poplinette 
ely s 1/9 yard ; 40-inch White 
lid ard Printed Cambric, 
63d. yard; 40-inch Katine 

pe, 1/94 vard 
; shlendid selection § of 
h homespun tweeds, Trish cos- 
w fiteze, Trish fleece and other 
iable makes of dress material at 


levaie pri 5. 


Patterns sent post 
free on application. 


Robinson «Cleaver. 
LONDON BELFAS’ T LIVERPOOL 










ihe 
Housewife 


KEATINGS 


KILLS EVERY BEETLE 


‘ming into proper contact with it—A FACT 
Tins 1d., 3d., 6d., 1/- 


INEXPENSIVE 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
CHURCHES, HALLS, 
SCHOOLS, 
BUNCALOWS, PAVILIONS, 
SANATORIA, COTTACES, 
GARACES, SHOOTING LODCES, etc, 


F D. COWIESON 6 C 


O., 
6! Charles Street, St. Rotten, Glasgow. 


Har 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “‘ heal ets, and on ** Natural Eas 
Corset is the most he al Ithy of a Every wearer says 
While m ulding the figure to the most delicate | 





feminine grace, they vastly improve the health, 


THE The Natural 
_ Ease Corset 
HEALTH Style 2. 





qT Ly _ 


throad ¢. 


Complete wit) 
Special Detachable 


t Suspenders 
Stocked in 
“=~ all sizes 
from 20 to 


30. Made in finest 
quality Drill, White 
or Dove Colour. 





SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 
No lacing at the back. 
Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 


with corded supports and special suspenders, 
fastened at side, but detachable for washing. 


It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps and 
body buttons to carry underclothing. 


It has a short 9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 


It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 
Corset and free yourself from In- 


digestion, Constipation, and scores 
of other ailments so distressful to 





Women. 
These Corset Ss} y mmended for e 
enjoy cy i f it. 2 
I to I rea S Actresse I 
V r “ ul a they « t 
he with perfect freed \ wome y 
! wit c ’ ation 
tant ve t " t Natural } 
( t I y v moverne 


bod and whulst giving ty of figure are 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 
11-12 Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C. 
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PRISONERS ILL IN GERMANY 


A LETTER 





Dear Sir, 


special diet. 


the Editor, “‘ Khaki Magazine,” 


Lonc on. 





Englanderlager, Ruhleben, 8th September, 1915, 


We beg to thank vou in the name of this camp for the 
sixty-seven cases of Prisoners’ Comforls which vou so 
generously sent us through the Prisoners of War Help 
Committee. We found the contents most acceptable, 
especially the Plasmon Cocoa and Plasmon Oats, which 
were a great boon, particularly to those who required 


(Signed) FRED. W. HANSON, 
STANLEY LAMBERT, 


Barrack Superintendent 











d., 1s. 4d., 2s. 


of Much Greater Nutritive Value 





American and all others 


“THE FOOD VALUE IS 70% 


PLASMON COCOA 


PRICES NOT ADVANCED. Your Money Stops in the country. 


PLASMON &««c» OATS 


6d. per packet 


are immeasurably superior to 


because 


GREATER.” —Larcet 


“Contains 2°32% of Phosphorus, and yields a delicious beverage 


than ordinary Cocoa. 
—British Medical Journal. 





GROWING CHILDREN.” 





“Plasmon Oats and Plasmon Cocoa make BONE 
MUSCLE, BRAIN, and are magnificent foods for 





, M.D. 
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nce at the very varied 
vy raising that have been 
f our Violet Fund. 
torv (October, 1910) amembet 


has just given me anothe! 


avs, [have earned. It’s 
That covery has been made by 
ns, I fancy, in connection 


What varieties of mone, 
ey making you have tried 

cleaning, flowe1 

¢ and lling, needlework, lawn 
rand running, magazine editing 

e a few I recall. 

nd all kinds of entertainments have 

vrist to the miil. And as I re-read 

ol me of these I 

t ‘merry hearts ” had heiped to ensure 

T succe well as the hard work and 

them. 
rus of inquiries saying: 


bicycle 


Concerts, sales of 


re-discovered 


drag all this in now, I 


ask, and it is only fair t: 
me ex] tion. 
My New Surprise 


thinking at all now feel 


war is changing nearl, 
W o often hear said 
be the same again 


of our Companions 
We shall hav: 
as it 


me extent, 
Dullding, were, a new 
ful world when the 


who are 


war is 
the boys and 
very great portion of the 

rk must fall. The future is 
What you ave and do wili 

for good or ill, to the 

I know this, and feel it so 

1 want you to co-operate with 


way. Next month, I hope, I 
¢ 1 something of my thought 
d tell you of the fresh or- 
t your help in forming. 
rselves, very many ot 
ruly proud of, and I 
your backing in the fresh 
[t is to be, I trust, a bigger—mu 
ibination than our present 
: of the old that i 
ng we want to carr, 


‘ladder union of 





THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


Quite 


and vears. 


the coming months 


I must tell 
appre ves 
ready as 
irageme nt. 


vou that, of course, our Editor 
thoroughly of the plans, and is 


ever with all his help and enco 


The Letter Box 

Now, I must not stop to discuss that anv 
further. My letter-box is bulging, and you 
will like to see some, at least, of its contents. 

New Year gifts came from several members. 
NorA Situ (Cumberland) sent one, with a 
kind note. She and Mary are toiling for the 
Durham Matriculation Exam., so had little 
time for letter writing. MApDGE WILLIAMS 
another contributor, and she was 
studying hard for the London Matriculation 
in June, also Mary Jack (Lanarkshire) 
sent her gift for Lena. Bretry McCaNnpDLisH 
(Essex) and MAup ARMsTRONG (Northum- 
berland), DorotHy PoweEtt (South Wales) 
and Lucy Kirk.Ley (Northumberland), too, 
expressed good wishes for 1916, and enclosed 


was 


contributions. Doris GALBRAITH, BETTY 
BALFOUR and MARIE GOODIN were corre- 
spondents in Jamaica, from whom it was 


nice to receive fresh letters. MARJORIE 
HEARD (London) and Jess1E H. ANDERSON 
Glasgow) were also contributors to Our 
Fund 





Violet. 
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New Friends who Join us 

NAN YOUNGER (age II Lanarkshire) is 
the daughter of a mother who has taken our 
magazine for 17 years! I shall look for a 
lor letter, Nan, soon, in your exces 
MABEL READ (age 9: 
1 inother new junior. 
Tayior, also. She lives in Grenada, an 
WILLIAM COPELAND is anothet 
nine-year-old member. His home is_ in 
Yorkshire. CLARKE MurpnHy is an addition 
to our happily growing membership in 
Ireland. Her age is fifteen. I shall look 
for a most interesting letter soon, please, 
Clarke 

EDWARD L., ¢ 
Our Corner with interest for three years 
while in Canada. Now he has come back 
to the Homeland, to join a famous Scottish 
regiment, to which his father also had 
belonged. He wrote a kind letter from the 
barracks at and asked permission to 
Needless to say, we are glad to 


LARKE (age 26) has followed 





join us. 
welcome him, and all together wish him 
prosperity a very good luck in the 
training that he is now undergoing. This 
new member inquires about several othe 
in S. Africa, in New Zealand and even in 
Scotland—Companions from whom lette1 
have not appeared recently ! 

Giapys L. MILEs (age 17: Devonshire) 
iys that she, too, has been long interested 
n our Companionship, and decided to join. 
try to imagine what it is that 


I sometime 
makes it necessary ‘‘ to screw up courage 
to ask if I may join,” 
o frequently remark. 


as correspondents 


Who can explain 


it to me? What is the awe-inspiring 
barrier ? 


EILEEN Murpny (Herts) was pleased with 
her prize. She is “ taking a man’s place ”’ in 
ne of the Government offices—another for 

r list of workers. Puy tiis BRISSENDEN 
Kent) was 
workers are, during January, but managed 
to find time for a kind New Year lette1 

We have several soldier members in th 


tremendously busy, as all bank 


West Indian contingent, as well as others i1 
I have been particularh 
nterested in recent letters from the formet 
One of our girl members in the West Indic 


I-nglish regiments 


has been writing to me about the 


plendi 
vay the men of those far islands have com 
forward to help the Motherland. 

I was very glad when I learned that th 


brave fell were being moved to a warmer 


climate than ours in which to complete their 
We wish them “ good luck "—. 
together—and to all our soldier Companions 


as We ll. 


< 


training 


One other note I must quote. It has n 

| s, so I can only say “ Thank yon” 
here, and can give no other receipt for the 
cift enclosed. ‘* I think the work splendi 
ivs the writer, “ and the badge could not 
better chosen. I wonder if your yo 
folks have noticed the great ‘amount 
perfume which the small sweet-scent 
quite out of proportior. t 
also, the exquisite purity of the 
white wild sweet-scented violet. All your 
Violets are doing fine work, and I wish | 
and them every success in 1916.—A Grow) 
VIOLET.” 

Evidently story-writing, even as a relaxa- 
out of fashion in these days among 
lewer entries reached n 


violet can give, 


tion, is 
our Companions. 
than in any other competition of the kind 
The prize goes to ‘“ BRanpwoop ”’ for her 
little sketch, ‘“‘ In an Hour of Danger 
It is the story of a Puritan girl’s saving 
of her father from the High Commissioner 


who had to enforce the Act of Uniformt 


‘Gwynnetn’s” story had good points, 
deserves mention; but your scven-\ 
old heroine is really a little too old i 
her years Gwvynneth! Our new 
member, CLARKE Murpuy, also des 
mention. We have 
pages this month that I cannot, I am 
to say, print the story here. 

\ long-time EFFie For 
(Aberdeenshire) sends me a kind note! 


much to get int 


member, 


the hospital, in the south of England, 
he is training as a nurs 

‘I have been here for over 1 
but itd not seem like that length ot 


aoe rt 





write “It has passed so pleas 
1 the work is so very interests Li 
he 
not enlarge on the beauty of the ¢ 
ll 
you know It wei 


It 1s $ 


as I have no doubt 
- } 
I like my profession very much. 
ike m : 
. > ork | 
nice to do even a little for the sick. 


often in ] lon. as I have plenty of ime 
e, please, for next month. B 
7 aa} te: is much as you wish al 
new plai And, . 
t you may send 
me just many 
letters as you like! 


Your Comrade, 























CHE EVERY-DAY NEED 


aseline 





Trade 
Mark 
m Registered 
a Vaseline Perfumed White. 
All YELLOw. ls >» 1 (he matte § ir asom 42 we W- 
This is our regular grade, which . t rs 16 
AG aoe am’ Gee iil tigre Vhite ind Quinine P mad e 1- 
‘a v Pomade. 
Bottle 3d., 6d., and 10d Plue Sea}, 3@- and 6d. bottles: 
ar ut ee 7 og all q ‘ : 








z ’” hou ™ 
ADVICE. or your own safety and satisfaction, alwavs buy 
ee” Vaseline” in Chesebrouch Co.'s own original bottles 





CHESEBROUCH MANUFACTURING CO. (Cons’d), 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 





























THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 


| DFJ.Collis Brow 
CHLORODY 


Doctors and t! 
used it un\ 


THE BESI 






’ all parts of the world have 
.ccess for Over 60 years, 


REMEDY KNOWN FOR 


with irying 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


‘\COUGHS, COLDS, 







Acts like a charm Et 

in DIARRHGA, 

COLIC, and other 

bowel complaints. 
a 


ecret of tl mar 
me r been d liged m 


\ 





the same 


curative 


lectually 
HYSTERIA, 


true 


Macture 
" 
} Comp 


virtue 


s. 


— 
pal 


POOTHACHE 


cuts short 


PALPITATION, 


itive in NEURALGIA, GOUT, 
RiEUMATISM, 
of t famous Medicine has 
— ‘ ed Chlorodyne cannot 
rchasers therefore should 


come ask for a “ DR. COLLIS baal 


attacks of SPASMS, 





































Men of Powerful Personality 
Recognise the Value of Health 


a 


1 








ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT 


rom what he 


n Causes impure 
| uitable 

itor f indigestion and 

h let Errors of diet 
rrected the prompt use of 


lieving all 
the liver, en- 


e carbonaceous 


Order a bottle TO-DAY from your chemist or stores 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 





Prepared only by 


J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘Fruit Sait’ Works, London, SE. 











IN THE HOME 
np WOUNDS, SORES, SCRAPES 


os ” 
HEALO: 
Also for ~ 
OLD SORES, 

BAD LEGS 

ECZEMA, 
RINGWORM 

CUTS AND 

BRUISES 


\ GREAT SPECIFIC 


MAURICE SMITH & CO 
Kidderminster 


SELL YOUR COLD ¢ 


OR YOUR HEADACHE 
FOR 1/3 


x one of 


Gat 
f 


Aer 
} DR. MACKEN 
SMELLING BOTTLES 


1 Cores Catarrh, Cold in the Head, ar 
¥ j Fever, Headache, Dizziness, Faintats 
TR res, price 2% orp 


Dr. Mackenzies Laboratories, Castle St, Resdig 




















DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED | 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT on H 


PROCTORS 


‘PINE 


CHEST, - 3 
THROAT, ROARS 
VOICE, ‘ 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKER 


s, TEACHERS, &. 
13\d. * 


E.G 
La Bere SAvvAGE, LonDo™, 








